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SANT of attention to what 
‘f may be termed minor 
matters in the erection of 
dwelling-houses, sometimes 
leads to serious inconveni- 
ence and expense. We 
were called in not long ago to explain 
how it happened, that when there was a 
fire in the dining-room, smoke invariably 
came through the joints of the floor above and 
from under the skirting, and rendered the 
apartment almost useless. Worse still, there 
were other rooms in the house similarly affected 
by other fires. On examination, the cause was 
obvious: the brickwork was badly done, the 
flues were not properly pargeted, and the 
smoke consequently found its way through the 
joints of the brickwork between the ceiling 
and the floor, where the walls were not plas- 
tered. This very serious defect is by no means 
unusual. Operatives, speaking generally, have 
ceased to feel interested in the prodaction of 
good work ; all that they desire is to get over 
the ground, and very often this is the case with 
their masters too. The house will be sold, they 
hope, as soon as it is finished, and they leave 
the purchaser to discover the defects, and 
remedy them if he ean. 

Sometimes, the particular evil of which we 
are speaking is caused by the carpenters in 
fixing the skirting grounds; a header is driven 
in and a crevice formed, through which the 
smoke escapes. Very often, the source of the 
evil is discovered with difficulty, for the smoke, 
being confined between the ceiling and the 





floor, may travel to some distance, and make 
its appearance in an opposite direction ; even 
when discovered, it cannot be remedied with- 
out considerable inconvenience and expense. 

Considerable injury is caused to many fabrics 
by the want of a little care when fixing the 
window-cills, The stone cill is not properly 
weathered, and does not extend sufficiently 
under the wood cill of the frame, so that if the 
latter shrink, or the brickwork settle ever so 
slightly, the rain-water constantly finds its way 
between the two, and does serious mischief. 
A small fillet of mastic at the junction of the 
wood and stone may be applied remedially, 
but onght not to be needed. 

To the badness of the brickwork executed 
at this time in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, we have alluded in our pages more 
than once. Hasty, bad work, induced by 
competition and the operation of speculative 
builders, has become so much the habit of our 
bricklayers, that it is difficult to find men 
capable of producing superior work, or, at all 
events, it is difficult to induce them to abandon 
their hasty, careless, mode of proceeding, and 
exercise the skill they possess. 

The way in which the walls of the majority 
of houses are “blown up” now-a-days, must 
be distressing to those who desire to see our 
operatives advance in knowledge, and the arts 
of construction improved: half-hollow, im- 
properly bonded, and out of perpendicular, 
they seem prepared expressly for premature 
decay and ruin. In Manchester and some 
other places brickwork is still practised as an 
art. We are not, however, now dealing with 
the general question of construction ; our object 








was simply to allude to two or three minor de- 
fects in ordinary modern houses, the result 
merely of thoughtlessness and the want of 
care. 

Shaking floors, which produce a running 
obligate accompaniment to every movement 
upon them, might be avoided in many cases if 
the strutting were properly, instead of impro- 
perly, executed. Two nails in each strat, 
instead of one, and the exercise of some little 
thought, so as to be able to wedge up the whole 
soundly, would often prevent a nuisance with- 
out any extra cost worth consideration, the 
removal of which, if incurred, might entail an 
outlay of many pounds, 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

On Tuesday last, the Theatre Royal Drury- 
lane was filled to the ceiling by the members 
of this important association, to receive the 
report of the committee, and distribute the 
amount subscribed for the purchase of works 
of art. The house presented a most animated 
and elegant appearance; stage, stalls, pit, 
boxes, and gallery, were alike crowded with 
well-dressed persons; and when his Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Cambridge, accompanied 
by the Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, ap- 
peared on the stage, to take the chair, pre- 
cisely at twelve o’clock, his Royal Highness 
was received with loud and continued cheering. 

On taking the chair, the president briefly 
congratulated the subscribers on the pros- 
perity of the association. ‘“ Last year,” said 
his Royal Highness, “the subscription was 
14,2002; this year it amounts to 15,4404. 
Now when we consider that in the year 1837, 
when we began, we only collected 490/. I think 
there is every reason for saying that we are 
thriving; and I most sincerely hope that we 
shall continue so. After saying these few 
words, which I trust will be satisfactory to 
you, I willeail on the honorary secretary to | 
read the report.” 

The Hon. Sec., Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S.. | 
then read the following 





REPORT. 


For the ninth time the committee have the | 
great satisfaction of announcing the continued | 
and increasing prosperity of the Art- Union of 
London, a more extended and better appreeia- 
tion of its great objects, and clearer evidence 
of the goodness of its plan and working. 

The subscription for the present year 
amounts to the sum of 15,440/. 5s., and would 
have been larger, but for the misapprehension 
that Lord Monteagle’s Act (under which the 
present distribution is made) applied simply 
to the past year, and that as no fresh Act on 
the subject had been passed, we were not re- 
cognized by the legislature. In reality, how- 
ever, the Act in question remains in force 
until the 3ist of July next, before which time, 
as there is every reason to believe, the associa- 
tion will be placed on a firm and permanent 
basis by an Act of Parliament, to be brought 
in by the Right Hon. Thomas Wyse, as 
chairman of a committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in June last to con- 
sider the objects and results of Art-Unions, 
and the most expedient and practicable means 
of rendering them most subservient to the im- 
provement and diffusion of art through the 
different classes of the community. The mi- 
nutes of evidence and the report of the Par- 
liamentary Committee bave been printed, and, 
when made public, will doubtless afford many 
valuable suggestions for the future conduct of 
this association. 

It is gratifying to find that the late agitation 
of the subject and this inquiry have not had 
the effect of changing the opinion of any early 
friend to the Art-Union of London, so far as 
is known; while it has even already induced 
many, who entertained doubts on the matter, 
to give it the advantage of their countenance. 
And here they cannot omit offering publicly 
respectful thanks to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, President, for the interest 
H. R. H. manifested in the successful issue of 
the late proceedings, and bis personal endea- 
vours on several occasions to obtain it. His 


Royal Highness has himself brought the sub- 





scriptions of various members the Royal 
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Family, and has been graciously pleased at all 
times to give assistance tothe committee. = 

The list of provincial and n secretaries 
has been increased ¥, and now 
numbers 338. In addition to New York, 
Mexico, Novia Seotia, Hobart Town, Ceylon, 
Bombay, and Singapore, mentioned in the last 
report, the society has now active correspon- 
dents at Cobientz, Ww iesbaden, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
New Brunswick, Dominica, Monte Video, La 
Guayra, Toronto, in Mootreal, and last, but 
certainly not the least in importance, at 
Canton, in the Celestial Empire ! 

T be prizeholders of last year parchased 253 
works of art, including two pieces of seulp- 
ture. These were exhibited for the usual 
time, ut first to the subseribers and their 
friends, and afterwards gratuitously to the 
publie, and were visited by 250,000 persons 





without the oecurrence of any accident. 
Relative to the selection of the works of art 
on that occasion, it is the egea daty of the 
committee to reprobate in the stro terms 
the conduct of one of the prizeholders, who 
sought unworthily to divert the funds of the as- 


sociation from their proper course for his own 
pecuniary advantage. The artists to whom he 
applied proved themselves men of honoar and 
integrity, and his scheme failed. The ecom- 
mittee minutely investigated the occurrence, 
and received the fullest proof that the selection 
ultimately made was a bond fide transaction, or 
they would assuredly have declared the prize 
forfeited, and allowed the subscriber to seek 
what remedy he might. They deemed it right, 
however, with a view to the attainment of the 
objects of the association and the proteetion of 
artists, to make the “ Regulations as to selee- 
tion” more stringent than they were before, 
and have accordingly provided that no arran 

ment whatever shall be made, or attempted to 
be made, between a prizeholder and an artist, 
or by any parties on their behalf, in the 
selection of a work of art by whieh a prize~ 
holder may obtain, or attempt to obtain, the 
return ofa portion of the amount of a prize, or 


| other valuable consideration ; that no prize- 


holder shall sell, or attempt to sell, the right 


| of selection ; and that should any attempt to 


evade the published regulations be diseovered, 
the amount of the prize shall be forfeited 
and merge in the funds of the society. In 
this determination they are quite satisfied 
they will receive the support of all who 
appreciate rightly the real objects of the 
association, and they would state em- 
phatieally, it is only these they desire to 
find in the list of subscribers. The en- 
graving due to the subscribers of last year, 
“The Castle of Ischia,” will be delivered, 
in pursuance of the notice already sent to every 
subscriber, on and after the 7th of May next. 

“The Convalescent from Waterloo,” en- 
graved by Mr. G. T. Doo, after Mr. Mulready, 
K.A., due to the subscribers of the present 
year, is approaching completion. In addition 
to this print the subscribers will receive for 
each guinea paid, a series of designs in outline 
illustrative of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indo- 
lence,” made by Mr. William Rimer. The 
drawings have placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Webb, Whitfield, H. W. Collard, and 
Joubert, and the engravings from them will be 
distributed as soon as they are completed. 

Every subscriber for 1446 will receive an 
impression of a line engraving, “ Jephtha’s 
Daughter,” after Mr. O'Neil, by Mr. Peter 
Lightfoot, which is already far advanced, with 
such other advantages as the committee may 
be able to afford. 

For the subscribers of some futare year the 
committee have been enabled, by the kind = 
mission of the artist and of the proprietor, Mr, 
Willes, of Goodrest, Berkshire, to in 
the hands of Mr. C. Rolls and Mr. Frederick 
Heath, two pictures by Mr. Uwins, R.A., 
“ The Last yr -nreatt Rade N a 
M 2,” to ved by them for the 
po cn distributed as @ pair. 

The committee look anxiously to the result 
of the offered premium of 5004 for the best 
original picture illustrative of English history. 


The cartoons are to be received in competi- 
tion on the Ist of next January, and the com- 
mittee venture to repeat to artists of the 


United Kingdom their earnest bope, thet « 
work will be obtained for engraving creditable 
to them and to the country. 

A statement of the engraving aceount, still 
open, will be published with this report. 








In reply to the offered premium of 60/, for 
the best consecutive series of not less than 
ten designs in outline, illustrative of some 
epoch in Biblical or British History, or of the 
work of a British author, nineteen sets were 
received, from which the committee selected a 
series from the “ Revelations of St. John,” 
afterwards found to be by Mr. George Elgar 
Hicks, of Sige ee Hampshire, as entitled 
to the reward. Considering that much talent 
was displayed by some of the competitors, and 
anxious to stimulate young artists to exertion, 
they further awarded honorary premiums of 
201. each to Mr. G. E. Sintzenick, Mr. W. 
Cave Thomas, and Mr, G. Scharf, jun. 

With the view of inducing the production 
of finer and more elaborate works in litho- 
graphy than are now general in this country, 
the committee some time ago placed in the 
hands of Mr. Templeton, Mr. E. M. Ward's 
excellent picture, “ La Fleur’s Departure ” 
(selected by a prizeholder in the last distribu- 
tion), to be executed on stone of a large size. 
As this is not yet finished, it will be made to 
form part of next year’s arrangements. 

In continuation of the society’s endeavours 
to encourage the production of bronzes, Mr. 
John Bell's statue of the “ Eagle Slayer,” ex- 
hibited in Westminster Hall last year, has 
been reduced by Mr. Edward Wyon, and of 
this twenty copies in bronze will be distributed 
to-day. The thanks of the society are due to 
Mr. Bell for the liberal manner in which he 
placed this figure at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. For the ensuing year Mr. Foley's 
statue, * The Boy at the Stream,” has been 
reduced by Mr. Cleverton’s machinery, and will 
be produced in bronze by Mr. Foley himself. 

Your committee have long borne in view 
the connection between manufactures and art, 
and have felt the importance of leading one to 
the aid of the other. Considering the porce- 
lain manufacture to be of condense con- 
sequence, and greatly dependent on art, they 
propose to reduce a statue to aconvenient size, 
and to issue a certain number of copies in that 
material. Mr. Gibson, R.A., when in Eng- 
land kindly offered the use of any of his works 
for this purpose, and the committee have 
determined on adopting “ The Narcissus ” for 
the first experiment, his diploma piece at the 
Royal Academy. Some difficulties which 
arose at the Academy have delayed the com- 
pletion of the intention, but these are now 
removed, and the work will be proceeded with 
immediately by Messrs. Copeland and Garrett. 
Mr, A, J. Stothard has completed the medal 
commemorative of Sir Joshua Reynolds; the 
committee propose distributing to-day to thirty 
subscribers the right to receive an impression 
of it in silver. Any subscriber + 8 may 
desire to have a copy of the medal in bronze, 
in lieu of the engraving for the present year, 
will become entitled to do so by forwarding to 
the office a note to that effect. 

The want of encouragement in the art of 

em engraving, at present seriously felt, has 

een urged upon them in several quarters. 
It has been shewn that we have no artists in 
this department capable of engraving a figure 
equal to those which were produced in England 
only a few years ago, and that there is not 
sufficient inducement to lead engravers to 
pursue such a course of study as would enable 
them to execute works of first-rate excellence; 
the committee take this opportunity to draw 
public attention to the fact. 

Since the last meeting Thomas Griffith, 
Esq., M.A.; George John Morant, Esq.; 
W. J. Smith, Esq., F.S.A.; Henry G. At- 
kinson, Esq., F.G.S.; and Arthur Tooke, 
Esq., M.A.; have retired from the committee : 
and the Right Hon. the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey; the Rev. Edward Coleridge, of Eton ; 
T. C. Harrison, Esq., F.L.S.; and Mr. 
Serjeant Thompson; have been elected to 
fill the vacancies thus created. 

The account of receipts and disbursements 
is as follows :— 

Expenses :—Clerks, Printing, 2. s. 4. 

Advertising, Postage, &c... 1,796 10 10 

Sum allotted for the purchase of 

Pictures, &c. .....s00e0-- 9,650 0 0 

Ditto for Bronzes .......++- 450 0 0 

Ditto for Medals .......... 200 0 0 

Sum reserved for Engraving 

and Printing Outlines .... 960 0 0 

Balance reserved for the line- 

engraving of the year .... 2,383 14 2 
0 





£15,440 5 
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The amount set apart, according to the fore- 
going statement, for the purchase of works 
of art, viz., 96502., will be thus allotted :— 


40 Works of Art of the value of 101. each. 
55 Works of Art of the value of 15/. each. 
39 Works of Art of the value of 20/. each. 
37 Works of Art of the value of 257. each. 
25 Works of Art of the value of 30/. each. 
25 Works of Art of the value of 401. each. 
14 Works of Art of the value of 507. each. 
12 Works of Art of the value of 60/. each. 
10 Works of Art of the value of 70/. each. 
10 Works of Art of the value of 80/. each. 
6 Works of Art of the value of 1007. each. 
3 Works of Art of the value of 1507. each. 
2 Works of Art of the value of 200/. each. 
and 2 Works of Art of the value of 300/. each. 


To these are to be added twenty bronzes of 
“the Eagle Slayer,” and thirty medals of 
Reynolds. To seve the time of the meeting, 
the medals will be allotted to the first thirty 
names drawn consecutively at the close of the 
general distribution, 

The reserved fund now amounts to] ,524/. 2s., 
consisting simply of the interest on subscrip- 
tions received, the sums unexpended by prize- 
holders, and the profit on the sale of catalogues 
at the exhibition. In order to enlarge it, the 
committee renew their exhortations for the 
payment of subscriptions early in the year. 

The committee are anxious to increase to 
the utmost the efficiency of the association. 

The various new modes of multiplying 
works of art, the announcement of which has 
recently startled the public, will not be dis- 
regarded by them, 80 far as they may be 
likely to assist in spreading abread universally 
works of fine art. ‘The steam-press has made 
good literature cheap, and the increased demand 
consequent has made it cheaper still, without 
weakening in any degree its worth and power. 
The delight and instruction it gives are ex- 
tended to all and lessened to none. So it 
should be, and will be, with art. It is recorded 
of Apelles that he could not endure that a 
picture should have but one master; he 
thought that the works of great artists shou!d 
be carried from one country to another, 
because painting “was a common good to 
all the world.”” We are told too, there was a 
period when such works were looked wpon in 
Greeve as public treasures, whereof the enjoy- 
ment was due to all. 

In modern times the engraver has extended 
the delight afforded by the contemplation of 
works of art to a wide circle, and the processes 
now in progress of development may enable 
him to fulfil literally Apelles’ wish, and make 
a fine picture a common good to all the world. 
If we look back hardly a century, and note the 
state of the arts in England at that time, the 
utter disregard of them which was shewn, and 
the prevailing opinion that Englishmen had 
not the qualifications necessary for the suc- 
cessful practice of them, and remembering 
what has been done since, observe the im- 
portant movements now making in favour of 
the fine arts, we shall find reason to be hopeful. 
Amongst the most recent efforts in this behalf 
is the bill now before the Legislature to enable 
town councils to establish museums of art, 
for the benefit of the public,—to provide 
galleries for the reception of 





‘( __——————e Gems of art 
And genius, ravish’d from the grasp of Time.”’ 


and to adopt the most efficient means of 
rendering them educationally useful. 

Emanating as this bill does from a member 
of their body, Mr. Ewart, to whom, in con- 
junction with others, the public are greatly in- 
debted for the establishment of schools of de- 
sign, and believing that if carried out efficiently 
by the local authorities, public taste will there- 
by gradually be improved, and that much good 
will result, the committee feel entitled to al- 
lade to it in terms of sincere commendation. 
The connection between manufactures and arts 
is generally admitted, and has been always 
urged in the reports of your committee ; it is 
asserted, that we cannot compete with foreign 
manufacturers in some branches of trade be- 
cause of the want of knowledge of the arts of 
design on the part of the operatives. By pro- 
viding collections in each town, of the finest 
casts of the ancients,—forms of perfect beauty ; 
giving general access to them, and making 

wing a part of ordinary education, we might 
speedily overcome this reproach, and become 
independent of foreign aid. 











The increased facilities of access to national 
and private collections, now enjoyed by the 
public, was threatened by the recent demolition 
of an ancient relic. The law being foand de- 
fective, a proof amongst others of the indif- 
ference towards the fine arts which has been 
entertained by our legislature, a bill for the 

rotection of works of art bas been brought 
into the House of Commons, and will speedily 
be made law; and it is to be hoped, that should 
any evil-disposed person commit a similar out- 
rage, be will be punished with rigour ; all have 
an interest in maintajning the security of works 
of art publicly exposed, and thereby prevent- 
ing the renewal of an unjust stigma now nearly 
removed. 

The remission of the duty on glass will be 
advantageous to painters in water-colours, and 
lead many to adorn their houses with prints, 
who otherwise would not have done so. 

The increased attention paid to the fine arts 
at our universities, the important proceedings 
of the Royal Commission for their encourage- 
ment, the rapid spread of a desire for artistical 
decorations in our buildings, and other evi- 
dence, that the love of art is penetrating the 
mind of the country, would afford important 
matter for congratulation and comment. 

It is not too much to assert, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Art-Union of London have 
greatly assisted in producing the movement 
now apparent, by leading multitudes to talk 
and think of art who otherwise had disregarded 
it, and obtaining a more extended considera- 
tion of its value and uses. It will be the duty 
of the committee, as it is their pleasure, to aid 
in giving this movement a right direction, and 
they call upon the subscribers, and they call 
upon artists, as they have before done, zealously 
to assist them in the endeavour. 

“ The great end of art,” says a philosophical 
writer of the last century,* “ has been so little 
considered, that many are accustomed to look 
on pictures as they would on rich hangings, 
It is true, that some kinds of pictures, like 
some kinds of books, can do no more 
than please. But the first object of high 
art isno more to be ornamental than the first 
object of an author is to decorate a library. 
Like poets, historians, and philosophers, 
painters have the power of instructing whilst 
entertaining the mind.” To painters we say, 
exercise this power, produce works to teach as 
well as please, and rouse art to her proper sta- 
tion amongst us; and to the public we say, 
purchase these works when produced and so lead 
others to follow the right path,—to advance the 
character and increase the enjoyments of their 
countrymen. Seek excellence in every de- 
partment, from the lowest to the highest, 
and remember, that by rewarding medioérity 
to the exclusion of genius which may await 
your assistance, you depress talent and com- 
mit injustice. 

Let us all bear in mind, that the great ob- 
ject of our association, is to elevate and diffuse 
art. 

Georce Gopwin} 


, n. Secs. 
Lewis Pocock. jf Hon. Secs 


The cheering which followed the report 
having subsided, the Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, moved that the report be received, and 
Sir C. Hopkinson seconded it. The motion 
being carried by acclamation, Mr. Uwins, in a 
very eloquent speech, moved a vote of thanks 
to the committee and officers; as an artist, he 
said, he was proud to stand forward to give 
expression to the gratitude that was felt by the 
whole body. Mr. Cooper, R.A., seconded the 
motion, and it was carried by acelamation. 

Mr. W. H. Rosser, F.S.A., and Mr. Fred. 
Haggard, having consented to act as scruti- 
neers, and Miss Royds and Miss White, to 
draw the prizes, the distribution commenced, 
and his Royal Highness then vacated the chair 
in favour of Mr. B. Bond Cabbell, F.R.S., 
and retired amidst loud plaudits. 

The following is a list of the principal prize- 
holders :— 


Lord F. Beauclerk, 68, Grosvenor-street; Sir 
E. Perry, Bombay,—each 300!. 

Rev. A. R. Lloyd, Whittington, Owestry; 
Mrs. A. Packe, Caythorpe rectory, Grantham,— 
each 2002. 

J. Jarman, Half-moon-street, Bishopgate; G. 
Twiss, Cambridge; W. F. Watson, Chelsea, — 
each 150%. 

C. Claydon, Cambridge; W. Gow, Hungerford 





* Richardson's “ Art of Criticism.” 
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Wharf; W. M*‘Donald, Queen-street, Glasgow ; 


H. §. J. Medley, Farringdon; Lady A. Paget, 1, 
Old Burlington-street; E. Shepheard, Coventry, 
—each 1002. 

F. Allen, Pershore ; B. Brown, George-yard, 
Lombard-street ; Henry Brown, Boughton, Chester ; 
H. W. Dobeli, Sussex-square, Kensington; A. G. 
Fraser, Halifax, Nova Scotia; P. H. Green, Man- 
chester; W. Keary, Stoke-on-Trent; J. Wayer, 
Astiey-crescent; E. Westall, Croydon; B. Wil- 
liams, Waterloo-place,—each 80/. 

J. Burton, Princes-street City; Miss Connell, 
36, St. James’s-place; W. Crystall, Greenwich ; 
W. Davidson, Glasgow; C. Dolman, Birming- 
ham; W. Durant, Sandringham, Norfolk; F. 
Hooper, Worcester ; H. Senior, Eye, Suffolk ; 
Mrs. Staple, Pimlico; Mrs. J. J. Stone, Ken- 
sington-terrace, Bayswater,—each 70/. 

J. Cobbold, Ipswich; T. Dakin, King-William- 
street; A. L. Davies, Carmarthen ; E. Dickinson, 
Jerusalem Coffee-house; S. E. Doidge, Bideford ; 
G. Harcourt, Chertsey; A. G. Niner, Regent- 
street; Mrs. Paget, St. John’s wood; H. Ren- 
shaw, Strand; C. Rickards, Piccadilly; C. H. L. 
Woodd, 108, New Bond-street; T. Workman, 
Basingstoke,—each 60/. 

E. Ballard, Islington; W. B. Bull, Newport 
Pagnel; J. Carrington, Potham, Beds; Miss 
Colquhoun, Walmer-lodge, Avenue-road ; Halstead, 
Chichester; W. Howlett, Kirton Lindsay; G. 
K. Lancaster, Stafford-cottage, Windham-road ; 
T. Longman, Paternoster-row ; M. B. M‘Farlane, 
Cheapside; A. M‘Leod, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
J. G. Plainer, Helston; J. Stewart, Bank of 
England ; Mrs. Veal, Barnstaple ; Lady Whichcote, 
Buckingham—each 501, 

D. W. Alexander, Halifax ; Miss Armstrong, 
Stafford; A. Attwood, Gracechurch-street ; W. 
Beckwith, Isle of Man; Mary A. Clarke, Durham- 
street, Strand; A. Dawson, Old Broad-street ; T. 
Furguson, Mill-wall, Poplar; T. M. Gresham, 
Dublin; E. Griffith, Newton; E. Hunt, South- 
ampton; Dr. Jones, Chester ;T. Leftwich, Cumber- 
land market ; W. F. Moore, Isle of Man ; J. Patten, 
Paddington ; F. R. Perkins, Chipstead-place, Seven- 
oaks; G. Phillip, Liverpool; R. R., Dunchurch ; 
A. Rowbotham, Market-place, Sheffield; Sir M. 
A. Shee, P.R.A., Cavendish-square; J. Simpson, 
43, Newington-place, Kennington; J. Smith, 49, 
Long Acre; W. Stone, Darwin-street ; J. Symonds, 
Warrington; Mrs. S. Wade, St. Albans; J. Watt, 
Wych-street,—each 402. 


Thanks to the young ladies who assisted in 
the distribution, moved by Dr. Dickson and 
seconded by Mr. Wyndham, and to Mr. Bann, 
for the liberality with which he had placed 
the theatre at the disposal of the society, 
moved by Mr. Noble and seconded by Mr. J. 8. 
Gaskoin, were carried unanimously. 

Alderman Wilson proposed a vote of thanks 
to the honorary secretaries for their exertions 
in promoting the interests of the Institution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Cabbell (the 
chairman ), and passed unanimously. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

Suspension bridges appear to be of very 
ancient origin; travellers have discovered them 
in South Ameriea, in China, in Thibet, and in 
the Indian Peninsula. They are mostly met 
with in mountainous regions, and being sus- 
pended across a deep ravine, or an impetuous 
torrent, permit the passage of the traveller 
when the construction of any other kind of 
bridge would be impracticable. It is not, 
therefore, from the celebrated nations of an- 
tiquity that the engineer has derived his first 
hints for the construction of suspension bridges, 
as neither Greece, Rome, nor Egypt is ever 
known to bave had one, but from rude and 
unpolished people, the results of whose in- 
genuity we proceed to describe. 

In South America there are numerous 
rope suspension bridges formed of the fibrous 
roots of the great American aloe (Agave 
Americana). The roadwey is formed by 
covering the ropes transversely with small 
cylindrical pieces of bamboo. The bridge of 
Penipi, erected over the river Chambo, is 120 
feet long and 8 feet broad ; but there are others 
of much larger dimensions. 

The utility of these bridges in mountainous 
countries is immense. Humboldt mentions 
that a permanent communication bas been 
established between Quito and Lima by means 
of a rope bridge of extraordinary length, after 
40,0001, had been expended in a fruitless 
attempt to baild a stone bridge over a torrent, 
which rushes from the Cordilleras of the 
Andes. This is erected near Santa, and 
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safety. A rope bridge will generally remain 
in good condition twenty or twenty-five years, 
though some of the ropes require renewing every 
eight or ten years. But composed of stronger 
and more durable materials than the twisted 
fibres and tendrils of plants, suspension bridges 
are found to exist in remote and semi-barbarous 
regions. In Thibet many iron suspension 
bridges have been discovered, and it is not im- 
probable that in countries as little known and 
visited by Europeans, others may exist of which 
we have as yet received no accounts. Turner, 
in his “Embassy to the Court of Thibet,” 
mentions a most remarkable bridge of this 
description, stretched over the Tehintchien, 
situate about eighteen miles from Murichom. 
* Only one horse is admitted to go over it at a 
time; it swings as you tread upon it, re-acting 
at the same time with a force that impels you 
every step you take to quicken your pace. It 
is constructed of five chains, which support the 
platform, and on which chains are placed 
several layers of strong, coarse mats of bamboo, 
loosely laid down, so as to play with the swing 
of the bridge; a fence on each side further 
secures the passenger.” The date of the 
erection of this bridge is unknown to the in- 
habitants of the country, and they even 
ascribe to it a fabulous origin: its length is 
about 150 feet. In Kircher’s “ China Illus- 
trated,” there is a very clear description of a 
Chinese iron-chain-bridge. “In the province 
of Junnan,” says he “over a valley of great 
depth and through which a torrent of water 
runs with great force and rapidity ; a bridge is 
said to have been built by the Emperor Mingus, 
of the family of Hama, in the year of Christ 
65, not constructed of brickwork or of blocks 
of stone cemented together, but of chains of 
beaten iron and hooks, so secured to rings 
from both sides of the chasm, that it forms a 
bridge by planks placed under them. There 
are twenty chains, each of which is 20 perches, 
or 300 palms in length. When many persons 
pass over together, the bridge vibrates to and 
fro. It is impossible to admire sufficiently the 
dexterity of the architect Sinensius, who had 
the hardihood to attempt a work so arduous and 
so conducive to the convenience of travelling.” 

Another suspension bridge in China is de- 
scribed in the sixth volume of the “ Histoire 
general des Voyages.” The following is a 
condensed translation:—“The famous iron 
bridge (such is the name given to it) at Quay- 
Chen, on the road to Yun-Nan (Junnan?), is 
the work of an ancient Chinese general. On 
the banks of, and stretching over the Pan-ho, 
a torrent of inconsiderable breadth but of great 
depth, a large gateway has been formed between 
two massive pillars 6 or7 feet broad, and from 
17 to 18 feet high. From the pillars at each end 
four iron chains extend, on this bridge of chains 
thick planks laid across formed a platform. 
The whale is covered by a roof which rests its 
ends on the pillars at each side of the bank,” 

Scamozzi speaks of suspension bridges ex- 
isting in Europe in the beginning of the 17th 
century, but it is very questionable ifthe term he 
employs designates the same structure as that to 
which it is now applied. On the Continent no 
suspension bridges seem to have been erected 
save those of recent date, and in England the 
oldest bridge of the kind is believed to be the 
Winch Chain Bridge suspended over the Tees, 
and forming a communication between the 
counties of Durham and of York. Mr. Ste- 
phenson (Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
for October, 122! nar that the date of 
its erection was about 1741. It is or was (for 
we do not know whether it is still in existence) 
about 7(@ feet long, and rather more than 2 feet 
wide. The roadway was supported immedi- 
ately by the chains which were stretched into 
a nearly straight line, and were steadied by in- 
clined ties from the banks below. A hand- 
rail was added on one side only for the pro- 
tection of the passengers whose footing was 
far from steady. But few suspension bridges 
and those of minor importance were erected 
in Great Britain before the construction of the 
celebrated Menai Bridge. Drewry (“ Memoir 
on Suspension Bridges,” 1832) mentions one 
across (ala W ater, which was madeof thin wires, 
at a cost of only about 40/., although its span 
was 111 feet. It was erected in 1816 by a manu- 
facturer named Lees of Galashiels. Another 
wire bridge, of about the same length, was built 
in 1817, across the Tweed at Kings Meadows,at 





travellers with loaded mules pass over it in| * See Navair, “ Memoire sur les Pouts Suspendus.”’ 








an expense of 1604, The platform was 4 feet 
wide, and was sustained by wires from 
the tops of two cast-iron colamns at end 
of the bridge. The colamns were cast bol- 
low, and within each of them was placed a 
verticle bar of wrought-iron 2} inches square, 
to which the wires were immediately attached. 
Other bridges were built upon this principle, 
which, according to Navier, was 

many years before by a Frenchman of the 
name of Poyet. 

In 1817, Captain (now Sir Samuel) Brown, 
obtained a patent for an improved method of 
constructing chains for suspending the road- 
way, and three years afterwards, had an oppor- 
tunity of testing its merits in the erection of 
the Union-bridge across the Tweed, near Ber- 
wick, which was opened for ose in July, 1820. 
The part of the chord-line between the 
points of suspension on the tops of the towers, 
is 449 feet, and the deflection is about 30 feet. 
On the 10th of August, 1820, the first stone 
was laid of the Menai Bridge, a noble monu- 
ment of the scientific skill of the late Thomas 
Telford. In January, 1826, preparations were 
made for opening the bridge, and on Monday, 
the 30th, the mails drove over it for the first 
time. Shortly after, however (February 6th), 
a tremendous gale did considerable damage to 
the iron-work, and repeated gales during the 
spring, tended greatly to retard the necessary 
operations in repairs. But no inconvenience 
has since been felt, and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that with ordinary care and attention 
this noble structure will fast for ages. 


In 1821, Captain Brown commenced the 
Trinity Suspension Pier at Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh, which consists of three spans of 
209 feet each, with 14 feet deflection. He also 
constructed the Suspension Pier at Brighton, 
which consists of four openings of 255 feet 
each with a deflection of 13 feet. 

In 1824, Mr. W. Tierney Clark commenced 
the Hammersmith Saspension Bridge, the first 
erected in the vicinity of London. The cen- 
tral opening has a chord-line of 422 feet, with 
a defiection of 29 feet 6 inches. This bridge 
was opened for use in 1827. 

In 1828, irs ag Brown commenced a large 
suspension bridge over the South Esk, at Mon- 
trose, the chord line of which is 432 feet, and 
each chain extends 115 feet from the centre 
of the tower to the farthest end of the chamber 
of masonry, in which its end is secured. 

After the completion of the Menai Bridge, 
others on the suspension principle began to be 
arenes adopted throughout Europe, but it 
was not till iron-wires had been proved te be 
more firm than bars of a greater thickness, that 
these bridges received their most extensive ap- 
plications. 

Since 1821, Messrs. Sequin have constructed 
more than fifty wire-bridges in France with 
great success. 

In a recent number of the Pitésburgh Chro- 
nicle, is the following account of a suspension 
wire bridge, now being constructed over the 
Alleghany :— 

The suspension ropes, which extend from 
pier to pier in the form of an inverted arch, 
are to consist of seven strands of wire, each 
strand being about 3 inches in diameter. The 
ropes will then be wrapped in annealed wire 
(No 14) which will render it one solid mass, 
and as each individual wire is varnished be- 
fore it is put across, and as the whole will 
be painted when finished and wrapped, it will 
be impervious to water, and consequently not 
liable to be weakened or impaired by the 


weather. On these two immense wire 
the structure is to be s Bat this is 
not the only reliance for The trank 


is to be constructed from pier to pier—the 
sides being of solid lattice-work — that iz, 


strong beams placed in this form-—~ XXX. 
The beams are to be placed contiguous to each 
other for ter , 80 that when 


finished the trunk alone, without the wire- 
ropes, will be a firm and strong structure, 
capable not only of sustaining its own weight, 
but also of bearing up as m itional work 
as a lattice-work bri would do. In effect, 
the trunk is a lattice-work bridge without 
arches. The ropes being suspended across 
strong stone towers placed upon the piers, are 
i inverted coca ree ——s 
more than double the i i i 
the letting in of the water would opoa 
the trunk ; the trunk itself is an i 

strong, and immovable structure, so that when 
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finished the aqueduct will not be liable to be 
moved either from the swell of water or the 
effect of storms. The wires are carried across 
the river, from one pier to another, by a wheel 
which traverses the whole distance upon ropes, 
unbinding the wire from the reels as it goes. 
The ropes are moved by horse-power, The 
splices of the wire are made by placing the 
two ends together and winding them with fine 
annealed wire, and it is done so strongly, that 
sufficient force will break the wire, but will not 
affect the splice. J. 





THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Matters at present remain in statu quo, 
but we understand efforts are about being 
made to effect a junction of the two parties ; 
we heartily wish success to the endeavour. 

Relative to the account we gave of the un- 
fortunate dissensions in the committee (p. 170 
ante), we have received the following letter :— 

* Adverting to your ‘impartial statement’ 
of the original cause of quarrel in the British 
Archwological Association, viz.: the act of 
Mr. Wright in having ‘ produced in his own 
name and irrespective (disrespectful) of the 
association, ‘ the Archeological Album,’ I beg 
to state, as I am unfortunately known to have 
been the first to have objected to it, that in 
justice to myself, your words ‘ trumpery, wind- 





, and sputter,’ are very incorrect represen- 
tations of my purity of motive and mildness of | 
manner towards Mr. Wright, when, on De- 
cember llth 1 ‘ suggested that the detailed 
account of the proceedings of the association 
at Canterbury about to be given inthe Arche- 
ologieal Album (a new periodical to be edited 
by Mr. Wright) should be prefaced bya 
statement that such account is unauthorized by 
this committee,’ and I beg to inform you, Sir, 
that to prove that there was no ‘ trumpery’ 
(tromperie— deceit) on my part in so doing, I 
had previously told Mr. Wright by letter, that 
I ‘considered it (* the Album’) a kind of 
poaching on the manor of the committee, and 
should call their attention to it ;’ and, moreover, 
that the president on that day publicly and in 
a letter soon afterwards sent from his lordship 
to me privately, said, ‘IT cannot but consider 
that your conduct is invariably based upon a 
eonviction that the principles upon which you 
act are just.’ 

Allow me now to say a few words on your 
observations. The ‘great faults’ were our not 
having any laws to guide us but those of honour. 

If on the minority’s side are the two first 
founders of the association, the two next 
founders, myself and Mr. W ay—who is certainly 
the most influential founder in every respect, 
and also one of the honorary secretaries— are 
on the majority's side. 

I fear, however, that from the rash and 
illegal proceedings of Mr. Pettigrew’s meeting 
in Leicester-square, that his minority branch 
ean never be rejoined to the majority of the 
comité. But neither, therefore, are its objects 
‘wrecked ’ nor have ‘ some of the authorities at 
Winchester’ refused their assistance at the con- 
templated meeting there in September, of the 
majority's party, for on the contrary, from the 
town clerk to the dean, every gentleman 
connected with that city and its cathedral has 
subscribed his money and hearty interest 
towards the said meeting. 








And though some members of the associ- 
ation may now be perplexed, and imprecate ‘a | 
lague on both our houses,’ and others have | 
n seduced by the activity and cleverness of | 
the minority to go astray, very many are re- | 
turning to their old fold, so that I have no | 
doubt that your ‘ tangled web ’ will soon be un- 
ravelled, and that even in your estimation will 
again shine forth as untarnished as ever (and 
Thope surmounted with the union flag), your 
80 called * trumpery Peg.’ 
Yours, dear Mr. Editor, most truly, 
W. Brower, M.D.” 


Oar good friend, the writer of the above 
letter, will see, on reconsideration of the article 
in question, that the terms to which he objects 
do net apphy to himself or any other indi- 
vidual, but to the proceedings generally which 
caused the quarrel, and that we see no reason 
for designating them by any more dignified 
words than those we have used. Our state- 
ment, however, is before the public, and they 
can judge for themselves: its correctness has 
been admitted by partisans on both sides, and 





the Doctor himself does not offer the slightest 
contradiction to it, excepting as to our asser- 
tion that some of the authorities at Win- 
chester have refused their assistance at the 
contemplated meeting there, and this, we fear, 
will be found quite true notwithstanding the 
denial. It is stated by persons in whom we 
have perfect confidence, that the other party 
have actually received pressing invitations to 
meet at Winchester ; and we mention it 
simply as shewing how likely it is that the 
interests of the association will suffer if a 
coalition be not effected before the proposed 
meeting is held. 








NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 

Ow Satarday last, we attended the private 
view of the eleventh exhibition of this society, 
previous to its being thrown open to the 

ublic, and perceived with gratification that 
it had not degenerated from its usual ex- 
cellence. There are not so many large 
pictures, which is accounted for by the small 
degree of patronage bestowed on this branch 
of art. There is great improvement in the 
choice of subjects (half the battle by-the-by), 
and fewer milk-maids, plough-boys, and the 
like, than are sometimes seen. 

Oar attention was at once attracted by the 
gorgeous colouring of No, 81, by L. Haghe, 
“Ferdinand visiting Rubens at Antwerp,” 
which is almost equal to that great colourist 
himself. The drapery of Ferdinand, yellow 
and crimson, contrasted by the light blue 
searf, tells most forcibly by the side of the 
soberly-clad Rubens. ‘This drawing is on the 
whole a triumph, and merits the greatest 
compliment we can pay to Mr. Haghe. 

Mr. Warren’s picture, “ The Crusader’s 
first sight of Jerusalem,” is of the highest 
class, and full of beauties, but wants in parts 
this artist’s usual depth. A certain flimsy 
transparency about some of the figures may 
be considered questionable. 

A palpable instance of improvement is 
No. 61, “ The Prisoner of Gisors,”” by E. H. 
Wehnert; the conception of which is re- 
markably fine. There is a solemnity of tone 
about it suitable to the story, which is un- 
exceptionably treated, and the work altogether 
is worthy of the subject. It is one of the 
cleverest pictures in the gallery. 

“ Bianca and Lucentio,” by the same artist, 
is originally treated, but will not sustain 
a comparison with the former. 

No. 244, from “ Le Juif Errant,” is by 
E, Corbould. The horse is well drawn and 
coloured, more particularly the head, also the 
veteran soldier; but we cannot say the same of 
the young ladies, 

Mr. Absolon’s “ Judgment of Midas” is 
a careful drawing, beautifully finished, The 
two girls on the left-band side are truly ex- 
quisite, and will enhance the artist’s reputation. 

Mr. Kearney’s picture of “John Knox and 
Mary Queen of Scotts,” is weak and insipid. 

Mr. Dunean has produced a gem in his 
(No. 194) ‘*Shrimpers.” The effect of the 
sun is managed most marvellously. 

“ Sheep-washing”’ (212), is another beau- 
tiful specimen. 

266. “The Ascension,”’ by Mr. Corbould, is 
a very clever little drawing, well composed. 
The group of cherubim that encircle the 
Messiah is very beautiful, and contrasts well 
with the depth of the apostles’ draperies. 

* Returning from Market,” and “ The 
Gleaner,” have both great merit as to drawing 
and colour, but are depreciated by effeminacy 
and affectation of treatment. 

Absolon’s pietures, (227) “From Izaak 
Walton,” “Spring ” (16), “ Sammer ” (274), 
and “ From the Fair Maid of Perth,” need no 
other eulogy than that they are quite worthy 
of the artist. 

“A Street in Fougéres, Brittany” (9), 
“ Doorway, Rouen’”’ (197),“ Tower of Rouen 
Cathedral (151), and “ Dinanton the Meuse,” 
are by R. K. Penson. This artist excels par- 
ticularly in architectural drawings, which he 
gets up with boldness and skill, without the 
angular and crade ap nce predominating 


in ordinary pictures of this class. 

181. “The Old Gate Hoase, Rotterdam,” 
by G, Howse, is another excellent architectural 
drawing in a very different style, the whole 
picture made out with that remarkable clear- 
ness peculiarly the artist's own. 


The colour- 





es 


ing is warm and effective, a rich brown predo- 
minating. There are many other smaller 
productions of this clever painter, interiors 
and architectural bits, the majority of which 
are excellent. 

Two pictures by H. Weigall, from Bloom- 
field’s “Abner and the Widow,’ are well 
worthy of attention for truth and domesticity. 
“The Age ofthe Horse” (in 133) is sorveelly 
portrayed. 

“The Ring,” by A. H. Taylor, is a pretty 
picture, but we should advise him to avoid 
such works as “ Playmates ” (125). 

Mr. Jenkins has considerably distinguished 
himself, “ The Vaunt,” “ Light from Barns,” 
“ Jeunes Filles,” “ Jouant aux Gazelle,” “A 
Sunny Moment,” “ La Fille de Fermier,” and 
“ Jealousy,” are highly characteristic of this 
artist’s style—original, yet somewhat affected, 

Among the landseapes of H. Jutsum are some 
lovely bits, remarkable for the coolness ofshadow 
and devision, yet here and there overdone. 

Topham has this year made rapid strides 
towards excellence. His style is very slight, 
and the effect produced by mere washing is 
next to miraculous. The picture of “ Pilgrims 
to the Holy Well,” is full of trath and feeling, 
the posé of the girl in the immediate fore- 
ground easy and graceful, and the effect of the 
whole broad, clear, and harmonious. 

No. 112, from English History, by H. P. 
Riviere. A work of promise. The subject, 
“Gregory and the Saxon Slaves.” If more 
attention had been paid to the hands and feet, 
and perhaps the drawing in general, the 
picture would be entitled to great praise, 

Mr. Campion’s “ Waterloo” is an elabo- 
rate work: the distance well managed, but 
the action of the picture is rather monotonous, 

“ Christians,” by Aaron Penley. A picture 
of deep sentiment and impressive argument. 
The head of the female is most carefully 
stippled up. 

Amongst the landscapes, we particularly 
noticed No. 276, by J. M. Youngman, “ Dis- 
tant View of Malvern Hills, Departing 
Day,” by Aaron Penley; “A Wild pass in 
the vicinity of Harlech,” by Thomas Lind- 
say; “ Mayence,” by J. Fahey, “ The Curfew 
tolls the knell of parting fa by H. Ma- 

lestone ; “ Cottage near ettws y Coed, 
North Wales,” by David Cox, jun.; “ Rising 
Moon from Greenwich Park,’ Thomas Lind- 
say; two of “Kenilworth Castle,” by H. 
Warren; “ Maude Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
sunset,” by Aaron Penley; “ Water Mill near 
Streatly,” H. Maplestone; “On the River 
Llugwy, North Wales,” David Cox, jun. ; 
“ Lochen-y-gair, Aberdeenshire,” Aaron Pen- 
ley; and several ‘‘ Garden Scenes,” by G. 
Dodgson. 

The “ Marine Pieces,” chiefly by Robins 
and Callow, have great excellence. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS, 

Aprit. 15th.—Sir John Rennie, President, 
in the chair. 

The paper read was by Mr. Berkley, 
Associate, It consisted rather of a series of 
questions on the “ peculiar features of the at- 
mospheric system,” than an expression of any 
peculiar views on the subject; and had for its 
object to elicit clearer and more positive 
opinions of the leading members of the pro- 
fession upon the comparative practical advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the atmospheric 
and locomotive systems. 

The chief points which were raised con- 
sisted of the mechanical difficulties in the ap- 
plieation of the atmospheric system to level 
crossings and sidings, and the performing the 
work at the stations, &e., which, in spite of 
the ingenious device of the talented engineers 
who had adopted the system, « ed to 
entail considerable cost and complexity. 

The advantages and economy of frequent 
trains on short lines were admitted, bot it was 
stated that the same plan could be effectually 
practised with locomotive engines without any 
disadvantage or risk. For a long time the 
necessity and benefit of the plan was questioned. 

lt was shewn that greater safety did not 
exist even on single lines when the eireum- 
stances were equal, and if the electric tele- 
graph was applied to each ; in fact, that when 
the whole position was considered, the balance 
of advantage of probable freedom from ac- 
cident would appear to be somewhat in favour 
of the locomotive system. 
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That greater speed also had not been usually | 
attained; or that, if attained at all, it must 
involve “ inordinate cost.” 

The facility for surmounting steeper gra- 
dients was questioned, and the inference | 
drawn, that the enormous first cost would | 
confine the application of the atmospheric | 
system to the same narrow limits as were | 
occupied by other stationary systems of traction; 
and that it must be classed with them only asa 
means of overcoming lengths of such bad 
gradients as did not come within the limits of 
locomotive power, or where the lines were 
short, and the traffic was great, terminal, and 
simple. 

In adverting to the cost of maintenance 
of the line, the comparative advantages of the | 
two systems were examined, and it was argued | 
that it was fallacious to compare the expense 
of keeping up the Dalkey line, which was 
excavated in rock, and resembled an ‘“ un- 
covered stone drain,” with that of maintaining | 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, which 
was a sea-embankment stretching across a part | 
of the bay, and on which the passage of the 
trains was not unfrequently stopped by the 
inroad of the waves. 

A careful examination was entered into of | 
the difficulty of removing the earth from | 
slips, or doing any of the usual quantity of | 
contractors’ work on the line without having | 
recourse to locomotive power; on this point 
the observation of Monsieur Legrand, the 
French Minister of Public Works, might be 
quoted. On his return from inspecting the 
Dalkey Railway, he said that there could not 
be any doubts of the applicability of the atmo- 
spheric system to some positions, and probably 
with advantage; “ mais aprés tout il fallait 
avouer ce netait pas un cheval a la main, 
comme la machine locomotive.” 

Numerous other points were strongly in- 
sisted upon: Mr. Robert Stephenson’s report 
was frequently referred to and quoted, and the 
most eminent engineers were called upon, 
whether they had adopted or rejected the 
system, to give the facts and arguments by 
which their decision had been influenced, 

In the discussion which ensued, the theory 
propounded by Dr. Robinson in his recent exa- 
mination before the Parliamentary Atmospheric 
Railway Committee, that “a steady uniform 
height of barometer had nothing to say to the 
velocity,” or did not indicate, as Mr. Stephen- 
son had stated in his report, “a maximum 
uniform velocity,’ was examined, and it was 
generally admitted that the case which he pro- 
posed, in illustration of his theory, was prac- 
tically impossible, and was entirely irrelevant 
to the subject. The supposition of the ex- 
istence of a perfect vaccuum in front of the 
piston would entirely throw aside the question 
of the uniform action of the machinery, with 
an accelerating motion of the train, which, it 
was shewn, must produce an unsteady height of 
the barometer, the condition of a steady height 
could not exist unless both the power of the 
resistances due to the velocity were either 
equally irregular as regular; in either case 
an exact balance being maintained. 

In Mr. Siephenson’s experiments at the 
Dalkey Railway, the circumstances of regular 
power and steady height of the barometer were 
shewn to exist simultaneously, and the inevit- 
able inference was that a regular uniform 
maximum velocity was attained. Dr. Robin- 
son’s case was allowed to have been stated 
only for the sake of argument before the com- 
mittee, but a practical inconsistency in Mr. 
Stephenson's experiments of a steady height 
of barometer with a slight accelerating velo- 
city, was put forward as condemmnatory of bis 
report, on the supposition that it was more 
practicable to note correctly the velocity of 
the train than to observe the indication of the 
barometer, and that the true reason for this | 
slight acceleration was the shortness of the | 
Dalkey line, and that hence no accurate result | 
could be arrived at. 

The question of the loss arising from the | 
evolution of caloric in the air-pump due to | 
the condensation of the air, from its rarified | 
condition in the tube to the density of the | 
atmosphere was considered, and was generally | 
admitted to be at least as great as had been | 
stated by Mr. Bergin in the Cciscassion | 
of the subject daring the last session. 

The further discussion of the question was | 








lust. 


jurious to the health of the public. 


adjourned until Tuesday evening, the 22nd | 





THE EVILS O 

We mentioned in page 173 that the House of 
Commons had come to the resolution that the 
practice of interment in large cities is injurious 
to the health of the population, and demands 
the attention of Parliament. The following is 
a summary of the discussion which preceded 
it:— 

Mr. Mackinnon stated that three years ago, 
when he first brought forward this subject in 
Parliament, he had been met with jeers and 
laughter, and a statement that his notions 
were quite absurd. There had been a great 
change of opinion since that time ; anda strong 
feeling now pervaded the country that there 
was a paramount necessity for making some 
alteration in our laws with respect to inter- 
ment. He then referred to the fact that three 
commissions had been appointed by the Go- 
vernment, and that one committee had been 
appointed by the House of Commons, to inquire 
into this subject, and read extracts from the 
different reports which they had presented, 


for the purpose of shewing that they had all 


been of opinion that the practice of interment 
within the walls of large towns was most in- 
He read a 
letter which he had received from Mr. Brace, 
of Surrey-street, Strand, containing some 
startling particulars as to the abominations of 


| Enon Chapel, and told the House, that if it 


were of opinion that such a plague-spot should 
continue in the centre of the metropolis, it 
would be difficult for it to justify its conduct. 
There was no other civilized nation in the 
world in which this practice of interment within 
the precincts of large towns continued to 
exist; and he thought it a most disgraceful 
circumstance that we should persist in a prac- 
tice so abhorrent to human nature as to bury 
the dead in the midst of the living. 

Sir James Graham said he was aware how 
closely the subject was connected with the 
feelings of the humblest classes of the commu- 
nity, and therefore it was that he paused before 
he legislated on it. The example of foreign 
countries on this point was inapplicable to our 
own; for there various artificial means to 
facilitate the decomposition of dead bodies 
were employed, which would not be permitted 
here. It was a difficult thing to say that a 
man should not be buried where his relations 
were buried before him; and any legislative 
measure which should be founded on such an 
interdict would interfere with warm feelings 
which ought not to be hastily violated. He 
looked upon it as a gross exaggeration to say 
that our practice of interment in our large 
towns was abhorrent to human 


made foreigners view us as savages and bar- | 


barians. He knew that the practice was said 
to be incompatible with the public health ; 
but he could scarcely believe the assertion to 
be well founded, when he reflected that there 
was no other metropolis in the world in which 
the state of the public health was so satisfactory 
as it was in London. He demurred to the 
assertion that health was endangered by resi- 
dence near a churchyard, and told the house 
that the Bishop of Loudon had resided for some 
years in Bishopsgate-churchyard, and had in- 
formed him that he and his large family had 
never enjoyed better health than they did 
during their residence in that spot. Mr. 
Mackinnon had complained of the inde- 
cent proceedings in Spafields. He had ordered 
a prosecution to be commenced against the 
parties concerned in them ; and if the facts 
were proved, he had no doubt that the law 
would be able to grapple both with the offence 
and with the offenders. So, too, in the case 
of Enon Chapel, which appeared avery fit case 
for further inquiry. He was afraid thatif the 
House proceeded to put a stop to these pro- 
es. and also to t} tice of intermaral 


ceedings, he prae 


| interment by any very stringent enactment, 


pubiic feeling would be strongly excited 
against it. He did not assert that this subject 
might not hereafter come under the purview of 
the Council of Health; but he had carefully 
abstained from placing it under their jarisdic- 
tion in the first instance, lest prejudice should 
be created against the couneil by its having 
such a duty assigned tv it. He spoke in. terms 
of warm approbation of Mr. Chadwick’s re- 

rt; but the proposition of thet gentleman 

ad convinced him more than any thing else of 
the diffieulty of legislating on this matter. He 
believed that the adoption of the measures re- 


nature and | 


commended by Mr. Chadwick —namely, 
abolition of all private interments, 
undertaking of all burials eer 
would be generally repudi the country, 
He denied that the tech wasdennenl to any 
alteration in the mode of our interments, 
stated that the Bishop of London had 

his attention to the subject and intended, he 
believed, to introduce a measure upon it. But 
caution must be observed in adopting it. If he 
had matured a measure on the seabject, he 
would have introduced it to Parliament; bat 
he had not, and until he had done so, it was 
his duty to attend to the measures introduced 
by others. 


Mr. Bernal thought that the Government 
would not be justified in postponing for more 
than another session a measure euri 
some of the evils of the present system. He 
recommended Sir James Graham to close the 
cemeteries of the parishes of St. Clement and 
of St. Anne, and of some other populous 
parishes in the metropolis, as such a measure 
would be productive of the greatest benefit to 
the working classes. 


Dr. Bowring said that Spain, Germany, 
France, and all the countries of the east, h 
removed their places of interment to a distance 
from their large towns, and recommended the 
house to follow their example. He thought 
that the objection to such a course rested on 
the feés which the clergy would lose if such a 
ee aegag were adopted, and advised the 

ouse to bay off their opposition by granting 
them an adequate compensation. 

Lord Mahon, after making reference to hig 
having been a member of the committee 
appointed to examine into this subject, said 
that it appeared to him that Sir James Graham 
had not exaggerated the difficulty of this 
subject, but that he had greatly underrated 
its importance. No — was more es- 
sential to the health of large towns than that 
which Mr. Mackinnon had that evening laid 
before the house. The Government was pre- 
paring measures for the better ventilation and 
draining of large towns; but those measures 
were but tifles in comparison with that 
referred to by Mr. Mackinnon. Of what 
avail would any measures for the better ven- 
tilation of a large town be if the air passed 
through the miasma of crowded churchyards ? 
And of what avail would any measure for 
its better drainage be, if the water which 
flowed through the streets were tainted with 
the drippings and distillations from buried 
corpses 7 

The Earl of Lincoln pressed upon the atten- 
| tion of the House the necessity of considering 


the 
and’ the 





| all the difficulties which attended legislation 
upon this subject. He believed that the feel- 
ings of the poor would be found opposed to 
any plan for removing the place of burial 
to any distance from their towns and vil- 
lages. 

Sir R. Inglis said that the difficulties with 
which they were met in attempting to legislate 
upon this subject arose from the neglect with 
whieh the religious polity of England bad been 
treated hy every Government for the last cen- 
tury. The remedy was to be found in the ex- 
tension of the parochial system for the fivieg, 
and also in its extension for the dead. He 
thought that parishes ought to be empowered 
to join and purchase burial-grounds for the 
| poor. 

‘ Sir James Graham in addressing the Hause 
a second time rea conty to pan | Pag ig re- 
medies which en proposed for 

sent system, and sled oon founded on A 
practice of foreign countries, were most of 
them inapplicable to the present state of society 
in this country. He thought thatit would not 
be impossible to get over the difficuliies of the 
clergy on this subject; but it, perhaps, w 

not be so easy to overcome the objections of 
the Dissenting clergymen, who bad burial- 
groands attached to their chapels, and who de- 
rived from them a benefit which they shared ip 
common with the rest of their congregation, 
He would gladly aid any member who would 
bring forward a bill upon this subject; bat he 
had stated to the House the difficulties which 
environed any legislation upon it, and he can- 
fessed that fe did not know how to remove 


them. 

The t of a Parliam Committee 
on. Uae entinet will be found in Taz Buitpen, 
vol. ii. P- 7 e 
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WINDOW FROM WHALLEY ABBEY. 
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WINDOW FROM WHALLEY ABBEY. 





Sin,—As there have been through the 
medium of your highly-valuable journal many 
delineations of beautiful and interesting re- 
mains of ancient architecture of this country, 
T as one, who feel interested in the study 
of such, have ventured to send the enclosed 
sketch from Higher Hall, Samlesbury, which 
is about five miles east-north-east from Preston, 
and is the property of F. R. Gall Braddyil, 
Esq., of Cowishead Priory, near Ulverston. 
This hail formerly belonged to the South- 
worths’ family, and was erected between the 
years 1532 and 1545, by Sir Thomas. The 
chapel, or south end, possesses a window, 
brought from Whalley Abbey, of which the 
above sketch is a representation. The 
inside of the hall contains richly-moulded 
beams and rafters of oak; the joists lie 
parallel to the beams, as if disdaining their 
ep rt. There is a very good chimney-piece 

NEWS? \l Ass kitchen, bearing the date of 1545, with 
gm ‘es * eons and foliated work. The brick- 
A) } < work’jA one of the earliest specimens in the 
or of Samlesbury. Several heads 








~ om “ * 

lamas te. ig did occur, but many of them have 
ae * » heea cafried off piecemeal. The principal 

oy os | ee of this hall consists of framed timber- 

e: me ad which there are many specimens in 

(U1 Bidecuntry. 





Figures | and 2, shewing the elevation of 
the window and plan, are drawn on a scale of 
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Fig. 3. 


half an inch to a foot. And figure 3, shewing 

the mullion at large, is on a scale of one inch 

to a foot. G. P. 
Preston. 








STIR IN THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


A rretne of dissatisfaction with the mode 
in which the business of the Society of Anti- 
quaries is carried on, has been long growing 
up, and has now reached such a point, that it 
exhibits itself on every occasion which offers. 
By some strange fatality, 
mightier governments, the ruling powers shew 
no disposition to meet the wakes 


| 





observable in| 


members, and the result will be, unless they 
become wise in time, a sweeping and whole- 
sale reform from without, which might have 
been altogether avoided by timely concession 
and a little judicious alteration, 

At the anniversary meeting, held on Wed- 
nesday last, it was manifest that the great 
majority of the members entertained but one 
opinion: every Fellow who spoke said the 
same thing, and if those who guide the helm 
shut their eyes wilfully to the state of things, 
they must be prepared for the consequences. 

Dr. Henderson asserted from his own expe- 
rience that the recommendation of members 
to form the new council, did not proceed 
from the old council, and that the society was 
ruled by some invisible power beyond the 
council. That the object was, to elect as 


many inactive members as possible, and that- 


if amember shewed any desire to move in the 
affairs of the society, he was cashiered at the 
end ofthe year, and never elected again. Mr. 
Wansey alluded to the growth of other so- 
cieties in consequence of the inactivity of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The conduct of the 
president was commented on, and it was shewn 
that for several years his lordship had not 
entered the rooms. The Rev. Joseph Hunter 
said, the present meeting afforded proof of the 
want of proper officers, for there was neither 


of the president nor a vice-president to take the 
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chair. Dr. Lee even went so far as to move a 
vote of censure, but this was not seconded. 

At the dinner afterwards, the intensest dall- 
ness reigned,—there seemed to be a wet blanket 
over all, and men who are often eloquent, 
simply stammered out a few common-places. 
With a sincere desire to see the Society of 
Antiquaries renew its youth, and the greatest 
respect for those connected with its manage- 
ment, we earnestly invite the new council to 
apply themselves vigorously to the task of 
Improvement. 


WINDOW FROM ASH CHURCH, IN KENT. 


Te parish church of Ash is situated on 
the main road from Canterbury to Sandwich, 
and is dedicated to St. Nicholas. It contains 
several ancient and interesting monuments of 
good design and workmanship, and some 
brasses. 

The window represented by our engraving 
is at the east end of the north aisle of the 
church. Itis 15 feet 6 inches high, and 10 feet 
5 inches wide, and consists of four lights, each 
2 feet 2 inches wide. Fig. B is the plan of the 
window, and fig. A gives the section of the 
reveal, and label or hood-moulding, at large. 

The window has at first sight a perpen- 
dicular character, but an examination shews 
that it is a good though singular specimen of 
decorated work, and belongs to the 14th cen- 
tury. 

The roll-moulding forming the label is 
almost peculiar to the decorative style. 

Mr. Caveler, by whom the window was 
measured and drawn, remarks that it is now 
in a very ruinous condition, and that much 
injury has been done elsewhere in the church 
by injudicious repairers. 





NOTES ON COMPETITIONS. 


—met 
CLIFTON UNION WORKHOUSE. 


Sir,—The letter from your correspondent, 
‘A Guardian,” respecting the affair in which 
he took part, whereby at least 1,000/. have been 
dishonestly extracted from the pockets of those 
who can ill afford to lose it, necessarily calls 
for some remarks, and although he may be 
personally a most estimable man in his voca- 
tion as a maltster, I submit that the board 
must be sadly in want of “A Guardian,” to 
leave its defence in such hands. In the first 
place, it is desirable to state that the union in 
question, although named after a rich parish, 
includes within its bounds many of the out- 
parishes of the adjoining city, which are 
inhabited by multitudes of the lowest orders, 
pitmen, colliers, &c., the board is consequently 
composed of a heterogeneous mixture of 
gentlemen who seldom attend because they 
are outvoted, and a phalanx of men, a grade 
above their constituents in education, who 
carry all things before them by adopting the 
old motto of “ union is strength.” 

The board consists of forty-eight guardians; 
but for the purpose of the sham competition, a 
committee, a select seven, were appointed, 
three or four of whom, from their station in 
life, were, as Mr. Allom says, above the sus- 
picion of doing any thing; but there were 
also amongst them three friends of the suc- 
cessful competitor, to whom the stronger 
remark of Mr. Allom will apply, of dropping 
in the mixture one or two shrewd, clever, but 
not over-scrupulous fellows,” &c. &c. 

As to the successful design, it was well known 
in the neighbourhood that it had been con- 
cocting, making, and remaking, in the office of 
the owner, for very many months, during which 
time it was being constantly seen by individual 
members of the board, by whose advice and at 
whose suggestions innumerable alterations 
were made in it (my informant told me he 
was present when three of them were there 
giving advice); and indeed to such a gross 
extent was this partiality for their bantling 
carried, that it was taken to a board-meeting, 
and an attempt was made to get it chosen 
by the guardians a few days only before the 
advertisement appeared in the newspaper for 
designs; this trick was for the time prevented 
by the clause in the Poor Law Act, which 
requires all things to be publiciy advertised 
for. So much for the probability of a fair 
selection. No pretension is made as to forming 
an opinion on the cost or merits of the success- 
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ful design; but a professional man who has 
seen it has stated that it could not be built 
for less than 30 per cent. above the estimated 
cost; and as to its merits, the building, if not 
a disgrace, will not be a credit to the guar- 
dians. 

Having occupied so much of your valuable 
space, I will briefly allude to the sarcasms of 
Mr. Allom on the local architects, by agreeing 
with a “Guardian,” that he, at all events, 
ought to be thankful, as the second premium 
was awarded to him by the three or four gen- 
tlemen above suspicion, on account of the 
artistical and picturesque effect given to his ele- 
vation (a talent for doing which is peculiar to 
architectural draughtsmen), and not for any 
merit in his plans, as a “ Guardian” says they 
were reported to be deficient in the three great 
requisites of “ space, classification, and inspec- 
tion.” If this is a fact, premium the second 
was unfairly given, and the architect who 
assisted in the selection must have toadied 
his betters, instead of expressing an opinion 
contrary to his personal interests. 

With respect to the owner of the successful 
design, I will simply say that he lived, until 
within the last year, in the midst of the 
guardians, inhabiting the out parishes above 
allnded to, and with whom he was connected, 
encouraged, or employed, and that he is not 
an architect by education or by professional 
practice. : 

After entering so fully into the facts of this 
gross, but well-bolstered up job, I beg to add 
that if any man should again spend his money 
in seeking for public employment in public 
competition, he will deserve the unjust treat- 
ment which he is sure to get. 

1 am, Sir, &c., 
A Susscriver rnaom No, I. 


April 16, 1845. 


CLIFTON UNION. 
Sin,—My letter, which you published re- 
specting the late competition for the Clifton 
_ Union, bas, I perceive, called forth a reply 
from one of the guardians, in which the writer 
admits the report of the architect consulted to 
be most favourable to my plan, but states that 
I had omitted to name two important features 
expressed in the opinion (viz.), a deficiency of 
| space, at a greater cost than that of the resi- 
dent and successful competitor. 
| These are, indeed, most important fea- 
| tures, and, if founded in fact, quite sufficient 
| to justify these worthy gentlemen in congratu- 
| lating themselves on the actual ion of 
| an architect ble of astonishing us 
| Londoners ; be might have added, thet on 
| in attendance to prove the correctness of my 
| estimate had a hint been thrown out that it was 
doubted ; and I did prove, in the presence of 
| the board, that in the dormitories e no less 
| a space than 6,250 square feet was omitted in 
| their calculations; shewing, beyond dispute, 
that every class had, according to their own 
| data, the space required. 
| Bat it is not to speak of myself, or of my 
| deep-iaid schemes for giving the the 
| best possible ventilation at the least possible 
| cost, that I now trouble you with this comma- 
| nication ; it is for the purpose of making the 
| numerous competitors conscious of the measure 
of justice they have had from this tribunal,— 
the high consideration in which they have been 
| held as scientific men pursning and practising 
the most useful and noble of the arts,—the 
courtesy which has been extended to them as 
gentlemen confiding in the honoar of those 
into whose hands they intrusted their 


,—the thanks voted (and - 
ee rend onieens chanees 
thus nobly spent their thousand pounds in the 































endeaveur to help the union oat of its diffi- 
culties; true it is, their difficulties appear to 
have been of a somewhat imaginary character, 
considering they were already in possession of 
the required assistance ; but faving thus called 
forth the energies of the profession, the board 
has determined to do the thing handsomely, 
and, if they cannot return them their money, 
will give them their thanks. : 

It is observed by this guardian of their 
honour, as well as of their poor, “ that of all 
the architects who sent in plans, Mr. Aliom 
has the least cause to complain.” How dis- 
tressing to witness the ingratitude of mankind ! 
After selecting me as the object of their muani- 
ficient gratuity of twenty-five guineas, leaving 
the other luckless twenty-nine with nothing 
but their thanks, to think that the individual 
whom they have thus honoured should persist 
in believing this money well spent in prying 
into their proceedings ; every one will allow, 
that to stand up and be popped at with one’s 
own powder cannot be a pleasant thing. I 
really blush when I reflect on my conduct. 

« Bat,” cries one of the luckless twenty- 
nine, “if their choice has fallen on this acme 
of perfection in the shape of classification, in- 
spection, and space, why don’t they shew it? 
Why is the light of their architect thus hidden 
from us; is he about to patent the invention 
and afraid that his ideas should be stolen.”’ 
Oh no, my dear sir; listen to the long and the 
short of it. 

I made a pilgrimage to that classic spot 
called Clifton Workhouse, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol,—you all know the address, and it will 
no doubt dwell in your memories. I went for 
the sole purpose of being enlightened on this 
very point; but here let me whisper that you 
have not been dealing with grocers and cheese- 
mongers, whom by courtesy you call gentle- 
men when in office, but whom you never expect 
to act as such either in or out of it. No, no. 
I was told that these were the real and genuine 
sort: men who had been to school, and been 
taught manners; and some there were among 
them rejoicing in the proud title of patrons of 
the fine arts. Then was I glad; for I thought 
that no foul thing dare shew itself among such 
men; and with that I presented my petition. 

Now, to those who are of a philosophic turn 
of mind, it will probably appear an easy task 
to explain the cause of the tollowing effect. 

Oliver Twist asking for more, never raised 
such a storm of virtuous indignation among the 
authorities of his workhouse, as burst forth 











| as 


from certain members of the board at the Clif- | 


ton union when the simple request to see the 
successful design was made known to them; 
it is scarcely necessary to add that, astonished 
and confounded, scareely knowing if a certain 
prejecture of my own face was not lost in the 
sharpness of the contact, I returned with know- 
ledge just as extensive regarding the object of 
my visit as at the outset of my journey, and 
having subsequently forwarded a letter, in 
which it was suggested that you might possibly 
consider yourselves entitled to a greater amount 
of good manners than was commonly conceded 
to paupers, an advertisement did appear a few 
days back in the 7Zimes newspaper, stating 
that a Bristol architect had carried off the palm, 
and that you might send for your ruines ; but, 


as a warning to all rebellious competitors for | 


the future, it was agreed not to name the indi- 
vidual who carried off the premiam. 

I trust, therefore, that my professional breth- 
ren will no longer knock their heads together 
under the idea that their brains have been 
sucked by these worthies, but rather ascribe 
the above phenomenon to the air of the place 
in which they were congregated; and I ear- 
nestiy wish them the enjoyment of a climate 
so congenial to their tastes, and a habitation so 
fitted for their deserts. Apologising to you, 
Mr. Editor, for taking ap so much of your 
space,—I am, Sir, &., 
Tuomas Autom. 
14, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 

April 16th. 

#,* Another ecrrespondent on this matter, 
wishes to know why the twenty-nine compe- 
titors have not had ear designs returned, nor 
any official announcement of the decision, 
although several weeks have elapsed since Mr. 
Allom’s first letter appeared. The sume 


writer thinks the letter of “ A Guardian ” was 
intended to shew that Mr. Allom was also a 
favoured competitor, bat he does not establish 
his position. 








COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM FOR SOMERSET. 


Sin,—1 venture again to address youon the 
subject of the County Lunatic Asylum for 
Somerset. I have waited patiently in hopes 
that some of your numerous readers might 
have obtained information respecting the de- 
cision of the visiting magistrates, and have 
done me, and the rest of the competitors, the 
favour to communicate the same through the 
medium of your journal ; but from their silence, 
I must presume that all is still in darkness. 

I have had some thought of waiting on the 
county members to solicit the required infor- 
mation, and should have done so long ago, 
could I have obtained the sentiments or names 
of any of the disappointed competitors; but 
“phat. @ there are none but myself that have 
been weak enough to believe in the honour 
and integrity of county magistrates, so I will con- 
clude with—Oh! you blessed ministers above, 
keep me in patience, and, with ripened time, 
unfold the evil which is here wrapped up in 
countenance, 

Though an humble individual, I am ready to 
unite in the adoption of any plan that may be 
suggested likely to effect a better state of 
competition, and would devote my time and 
best energies in the cause. : 

I again call on the profession to act with 
vigour, and not to waste their time in writing 
their own particular eases, which apply only 
to things gone by, and inform and enlighten 
all those who may require the future aid 
of architects how to obtain it without afee. I 
am of opinion that all the exposure and satire 
that can be brought to bear on committees who 
act with want of judgment or partiality will 
never effect the reform required. A combina- 
tion with architects is what is required! is 
there no person in the profession with public 
spirit enough to offer the gratuitous use of his 
chambers for a meeting to discuss the subject ? 

I am, Sir, &c., 
A Supscriper To your Work. 


COMPETITIONS GENERALLY. 
Sir,—Much has been written and appeared 
in the pages of your journal upon the subject 
of architectural competition, and many sug- 
gestions have been made with the view of 


correcting the evil universally acknowledged | 
| for one year the proposed alterations in the 


to exist, but not any appear to me worthy of 
adoption. In my opinion, the fault rests en- 
tirely with architects themselves, for as long 
ersons in the profession are found weak 
and foolish enough to enter into competitions 
as at present conducted, and waste their time 
and money in such fruitless enterprises, they 
richly merit the treatment they frequently ex- 
perience. In those eases that have been 
brought before the public, through the laud- 
able instrumentality of your journal, it has 
generally appeared that some favoured one has 
been deputed to carry out the work after in- 
epecting and studying the designs, &e., so 
kindly and gratuitously forwarded by his more 
intelligent dnd enlightened brethren, during his 
pleasure, or until he has acquired sufficient in- 
formation to be enabled to perfect and mature 
his own plan. The plan adopted at the Reading 
competition seems to me to be open to objec- 
tions, or rather adds to the evil than other- 
wise, even if every competitor would attend, 
for imagine few would feel disposed to travel 
far ata further expenditure of time and money, 
merely for the purpose of selecting the best 
design ; nor do I think the competitors them- 
selves are the most competent parties to do so, 
as they would enter upon the matter with pecu- 
liar crade notions of their own, imbibed during 
the execution of their designs. The present 
system of competition is conducted upon very 
ridiculous and erroneous principles, for the 
board, or committee of mansgement, that have 
to select the best and most suitable design are 
generally composed of very heterogeneous ma- 
terials, country gentlemen, merchants, trades- 
men, &e., who, as a matter of course, have 
little or no knowledge of practical architecture, 
and are therefore totally incompetent to enter 
into the various merits of the designs submitted 
to them, and so decide impartially, as it often 
happens, if no favourite is in the way,—that 
they look more at the pictorial effect of the 
drawings, then their real and sterling archi- 
chitectural merits. It may be urged by those 
favourable to the present system, that it 
is the means of drawing out latent talent, 


bat, on the other hand, I beg to observe 
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that it also brings into the same arena 
incom enders, as alluded to by 
“A Looker-On” in your last number, 
and this at once accounts for the frequent 
failures and accidents we repeatedly hear of in 
the construction of buildings, both publie and 
private, in this country. If this system of 
competition eontinues, I would suggest the 
propriety of the designs being submitted for 
the decision of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or a committee composed of that 
honourable body, as the most competent tri- 
bunal, and their decision should not be gra- 
tuitous, but upon payment of certain fees; this 
would insure the selection of the best design ; 
and, as it would be tempered with justice and 
impartiality, our most able and talented men 
would think it worth their while to compete. 
In the same way, engineering works might be 
submitted for the decision of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, and no architect or engineer 
ought, in justice to himself or the profession, 
to compete unless the promoters of the scheme 
would consent to such an arrangement, This 
would also be the means of still further ex- 
tending the usefulness of these institutions. 
Building competitions are also very erro- 
neously and unfairly conducted. I think the 
system adopted by the Board of Ordnance 
appears to be founded on the principles of 
justice and equity; if work is to be well and 
properly executed, it is evident we ought to pay 
an adequate price for it, so that builders may 
be fairly remunerated for their labour; I 
therefore think all building work should be 
contracted for at an equitable schedule of 
prices, subject to the fluetuations of the market 
price of building materials, and the work 
measured and paid for accordingly ; this would 
check the spirit of reckless competition now 
too prevalent, every party would receive the 
full value for his labours, and work would be 
efficiently and substantially constructed, which 
is not the case at present, 
Brecon. B. Bayuis. 
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WORKS IN THE PROVINCES. 





At the Bedfordshire Quarter Sessions, which 
commenced on Thursday week, on the motion 
of Lord St, Jobn, it was determined to postpone 


county prisons, the estimuted expense of which 
amounts to 20,0002. 

The committee for the foundation of new 
parks in Manchester have purchased Lark-hill 
near Pendleton, the late residence of W. Gar- 
nett, Esq. ‘The purchase includes an area of 
seven acres, and the price asked by Mr. Gar- 
nett was 5,000/ but he ultimately aceepted 
4,5002. desiring the committee to consider the 
difference of 5002, as his contribution to the 
public parks. Lark-hill was erected at a cost 
of 10,0001. The subseription in Manchester 
for public walks, parks, and wash- houses, 
bad last Saturday reached the sum of 
30,3202. 19s. Lid.” 

The contemplated improvements of the 
River Dun Company are said to be proceeding 
very satisfactorily. About seventy workmen 
are engaged in raising the embankment six 
feet higher than at present on each side of the 
canal from Stainforth. The quickwood fence 
alongside the hauling path has been removed 
further back, so as to allow of the present path 
being added to the canal. A considerable 
length of the embankment is already completed. 
The swing bridges, giving an open and unin- 
terrupted communication to the sea, are nearly 
finished, and vessels with fixed masts can now 
come up to Doncaster without the least inter- 
ruption. 

; Wales, several new blast furnaces are 
being erected, and others are in contemplation. 
Sir | Sem Guest is erecting one at Dowlais, and 
the Neath Abbey Iron Company have com- 
meneed building two at Cwn Neath. The 
spirited proprietors of the Portheaw! iron and 
coal works, Messrs. Mallins and Rawlinsons, 
ure erecting another furnace at Cefn Cweg, 
together with twelve coke ovens, and a large 
number of workmen's cottages. At Coed-y 
Garth and Liwydarth, three new furnaces, coke 
ovens, blast engine, workmen’s cottages, &c., 
are in the course of erection. 

At Porthcawl, near Swansea, the Llynvi 
Iron Company have commenced building a 
new furnace, forge, and revolving mills at 


their works. 
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placed in Hanley Castle Charch, near Upton- 
upon-Severn, to the memory of the Rev. 
George Turbeville, upwards of fifty years vicar 
and resident of that parish. This tribute of 
respect bas been erected at the expense of the 
Hon. Gen. H. B, Lygon, M.P. 

T he foundation-stone of the intended church 
in the new district of St. John, in the parish of 
Wednesbury, was laid by Lady Emily Foley, 
on Thursday week, The site of this intended 
church was given, together with a donation of 
5101, by Samuel Addison, Esq. The edifice 
will contain one thousand sittings, one-half of 
which will be free, {t will be in the early 
English style of architeeture, having a ca- 
paces and lofty nave, with ornamental tim- 
vered roof. 

The 


contracters of the Lancaster and 


Carlisle Railway, Messrs, Stephenson and Co., | 


have undertaken the execution of the Cale- 
donian line, as well as the Kendal and 
Windermere Railway. These gentlemen have 
on hand railway work nearly 350 miles in 
extent. 

The Earl of Falmouth has contributed 504. 
and Lady Bassett a donation of 1002. to the 
local fund for the extension and improvement 
of the Penryn Doeks and Falmouth Harbour. 

Earl Talbot, the Hon. R. Curzon, and Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart., have contributed 
liberal donations towards the rebuilding of the 
ancient parish church of Armytage, Stafford- 
shire, which has become much dilapidated by 
the course of time. : 

At the Essex Quarter Sessions, held last 
week, it was determined that the proposed 
extensive alteration of Springfield Gaol should 
be carried into effect; that the buildings be 
executed by contract; and that the money 
required for the purpose be raised on security 
of the county rates, to be repaid in thirty 
years, and borrowed in separate sums, as the 
committee may recommend. The estimates 
amounted altogether to 32,5842, 

At Sudbury, the authorities, with the view 
of improving the town by their removal, have 
lately purchased two houses, for which the 
sum of 2,580/, was paid. It is now some years 
since the commissioners under the former Act 
made the first purchase, amounting to 3002, 
with the faint hope that ultimately the whole 
of the houses, ten in number, then surrounding 
the chorch of St. Peter, might be purchased, 
and taken down. ‘This desirable object, as far 
as relates to the purchase, is now completed, 
The contemplated improvements, if carried 





A marble mural tablet has been recently 
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out, will prove highly ornamental to the place. | 
At the Warwickshire Easter Sessions, held | 


last week, a report from the committee on 
county prisons was presented. It appears that 
having examined and considered the five 
several plans for altering and improving the 
county prisons suggested to the Court at the 
last sessions, they came to a unanimous 
opinion in favour of adoping the one submitted 
by Major Jebb, for an entirely new gaol for 
the whole county, to be erected outside of the 
town of Warwick, but as near thereto as a 
convenient site may be found. On the motion 
of Lord Brooke, it was resolved to take the 
subject into further consideration at the next 
sessions. 

At Weston-super- Mare a new pier is about 
to be erected after the design of Mr. Horwood, 
of Bristol. It is proposed to carry the pier 


out with solid masonry a distance of 306 feet; | 
the roadway or surface being 17 feet wide, and | 
| vanced, as compared with their value this time 


at the end to extend it on either side, so as to 
form a promenade of 100 feet in length, end 
affording at its back a shelter to vessels in all 
weathers. At the end of 396 feet from the 
main land the pier will terminate, but a slip 
will be continued, extending in the same direc- 
tion to several feet below dead 
mark, and on which a landing can be effected 
at anytime. ‘Towards the carrying the design 
into execution John Hugh Smyth Pigott, Esq., 


the lord of the manor, makes a noble gift of | 


low-water | 
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bishop, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners bei 
unable to make an immediate t tow 
the endowment. Drawin this church 
aa was designed Ano executed by Mr. 

rown, of Norwich) have been selected for 
publication by the Church Building Society, 
as a favourable example of modern chureb 
architecture. 

At Lynn, the foundations of a new ehurch 
having been completed, the ceremony of laying 
the first stone was to bave taken place yester- 
day, the Bishop of the Diocese officiating. 

The Leamington Courier states that there is 
every probability of a Tennis Court being soon 
erected in that town. The cost of erection is 
estimated at 1,600, and the number of shares 
already taken amount to } ,300/., the subseribers 
including Lord Leigh, Lord Brooke, Lord 
Howth, Lord Guernsey, Lord Lewisham, Sir 
C. Douglas, M.P., Dr. Jephson, and many other 
visitors and residents of distinction. 

At Southend, the pier is fast approaching 
completion, it will be ready for opening by the 
middle of July. The old light-house has been 
swept away, not by the tide but by the hand of 


| the improver, and the piles are all driven and 


the lower platform prepared for a convenient 
pier head. 

The column about to be erected in Holkham 
Park, to the memory of the Right Hon. 
Thomas William Coke, Earl of Leicester, 
consists of a fluted shaft, whose base stands on 
a pedestal of four sides. The capital of the 
pillar, which is Composite, has at each angle 
the head and neck of a horned ox. A circular 
turret, supported by scroll buttresses, perfo- 
rated with oval apertures, and embattled orna- 
mentally, surmounts the abacus, or crowning 
of the capital; out of which rises a dome-like 
termination, with the figure of a wheat-sheaf 
onthe top. The four sides of the pedestal are 
occupied with sculptured designs in bas-relief, 
allusive to the celebrated sheep-shearing and 
farming festivals held, during so many years, 
under the presiding auspices of that great 
patron of agricultural improvements. 

A donation of 2,0002. has been contributed 
by a wealthy individual in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool towards the erection of a new 
church in Toxteth Park, coupled with the coa- 
difion that the Rev. H. M‘Neile should be one 
of the trustees. 

The parish church at Bawdeswell, Norfolk, 
having been rebuilt, was consecrated last 
Tuesday week by the Bishop of Norwich. 
The church, erected in the pointed style on a 
cruciform plan, with a south pereh and bell- 
cote at the east gable, has sittings for 317 
persons, of which 277 are free. The cost of 
the building was 1,400/. 

At Manchester a new chamber of commerce 
is being formed. On Monday last a meeting 
was held at the Albion Hotel, when a com- 
mittee of sixteen gentiemen was appointed for 
the purpose of framing the laws and regula- 
tions of the institution, to report to a future 
meeting, when directors are to be appointed, 
and the necessary arrangements made for com- 
mencing the proceedings of the association. 
About 159 individuals and firms, of all shades 
of opinion in politics, and including a large 
proportion of the leading merchants and 
manufacturers of the town, havealready given 
their names as members of the new chamber. 
Such is the present activity in the building of 
houses, warehouses, railway extensions, &c., 
in Manchester and its vicinity, that so early in 
the season as the present, bricks have ad- 


last year, more than 75 per cent. 

At a meeting, held last week, of the autho- 
rities in Huil, a report from the surveyor con- 
taining various recommendations for draining 
the town was read, and will, witLout doubt, be 
carried into effect. The surveyor (Mr. H. 


| Newton) concludes his report by saying that, 
| “with these improvements you will be pre- 


whatever land may be wanting for the object, | 
| not be surpassed in drainage by any town in 


an unbounded supply of stone, such timber as 
the hill will afford, and will take shares in the 
undertaking to the amount of 1,000/.; Mr. 
Synge, Mr. Davies, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Edgar, 
Mr. W. Cox, Mr. R. Parsley, and other gen- 
tlemen of the committee, will also take shares 
to the amount of 2.0001. more. 

At Eastover, near Bridgwater, the new 
ehurch of St. John the Baptist was opened 
last Wednesday week by licence from the 


| the kingdom.” 


pared to send a stream of water through every 
street in Hull, as often as the tides will allow ; 
and, when completed, the town of Hull will 


The whoie of the improve- 


| ments suggested were estimated at 3,0001., as 
| several large drains would have to be made. 





Messrs. Leahy, the engineers of the Cork 
and Bandon Railway, propose erecting a 
viaduct on a novel construction for the in- 
tended crossing over the mail-coach read and 
valley at Chetwynd, near Cork, The extreme 
height of the viaduct is £2 feet over the valley, 
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which ie by these com. cash 
240 feet; ee ea 
are of stone, in the 4 


mortice and tenon joint, or a spike or nail, in 
the entire structure, nor will there be 
necessity of centering for its ereetion. A 
these peculiar features of the design will re- 
duce the expense of its construction far below 
the usual cost of such works. There is no 
viaduct in Europe constructed on this principle, 
and if successful it will enable companies to con- 
struct railways in localities where otherwise 
they could not be atten: end for this 
reason it promises to be of national advantage. 

The work of improvement is steadil 
gressing at Yarmouth, and building and rail- 
road schemes promise not only te be beneficial 
to the inhabitants, but profitable to those who 
are so ready to embark in these undertakings. 
Houses are gradually covering the building 
sites laid out. 


Se 
THE IRON TRADE. 


Tax usaal quarterly meetings of the iron- 
masters at Walsall, Wolverhampton, Birming- 
ham, Stourbridge, and Dudley, were held the 
week before last. The prices agreed upon 
may be quoted as follows :— 


£ s. a. 

Bbsusecckce ctcscasssae’e. a eS 
Commnion nail rods ........ 12 60 9 
et cctites¥eicvictxit mee 
HOOps .. cecscccsstcscses 18 © O 
MMi ii ncia MCs 
on, ARTE ee ee | ee ee 
Pigs (Shropshire).......... 610 0 
Pigs (Staffordshire)........ 610 6 


There was a prevalent opinion that the 
last advance of 2/. was uncalled for, injudicious, 
and likely to prove injurious both to masters 


and men. This extraordinary price is, how- 
ever, justified upon several grounds, The 
great advance which has taken place in the 


rice of coal and limestone, combined with at 
a 25 per cent. increase in the wages of the 
miners, has unquestionably compelled the iron- 
masters to put a high figure upon their make, 
Coal at the present moment, owing to the 
prevalence of local strikes in certain districts, 
is extremely scaree, and in many other parta, 
where the men are apparently satisfied with 
the wages given, the miners do not work more 
than four daysa week? The advance in the 
price of coal in consequence of the flourishing 
state of the iron manufacture and the demand 
of the colliers has not been less than 3s. per 
ton. Suill,it is thought, that even the increased 
demand, great as it was, and the high price of 
materials, did not justify the advaace in bars at 
one sudden step from 192. to 124, One singular 
reason, however, in addition to the more plausi- 
ble ones already urged, has been given for this 
advance. It is stated, that it was suggested by 
some of the great firms with a view to stop 
further orders. This may appear somewhat 
absurd, but if good authority is to be relied 
upon, it is nevertheless true, 

Several of the most extensive and influential 
iron-mas‘ers stated that “there was no in- 
tention to attempt a further advance—they 
were perfectly content with the present prices 
if they could be maintained.” It cannot, 
however, be doubted, from the general com- 
plexion of the various meetings, that some 
misgivings as to the long continuance of the 
present prices bave come over the minds of 
some of the great masters. The defeat or 
abandonment of many of the projected lines of 
railway—foreign competition, already senaibi 
felt in the market—and the great injury whieb 
the high price of iron has already inflieted 
opon the hardware trade, it is thought of 
necessity will cause a reduction, Another 
more powerful reason may be given for the 

robability of this result. The large speea- 
oes in iron—men who, for the last foar 
or six months, have been boarding up stocks 
with a view to a high price—seem to imagi 
that it bas reached the reps a and are 

inning to bring it into t et. 

ae ; t to Staffordshive pig iroe, the 
opinion js it will fall, It will be observed that 
im the list ela the prices of a 
shire and ire pigs are given as 
same, So they were quoted in Birmingham 




























on Thursday, It was indeed stated that 
Staffordshire had been sold at 7/.; but the 
purchaser ‘could not be ascertained. Now, 
the nd upon which a reduction in the 
8 hire is ted is the known supe- 
riority of the Shropshire ifs, till lately selling 
at G6/. 5s., and now at 6/ 10s. It is thought 
that the Staffordshire makers cannot maintain 
an equality of price with their Salopian 


neighbours. 

At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow 
iron-masters, held the 16th inst., the price of 
pig iron was unanimoosly fixed at 6/. per ton, 

ing 10s. advance on the price declared at 
the last monthly meeting. The term of credit 
was reduced from six to four months. A few 
parcels were sold for immediate cash at 95s. 
to 97s, 6d. 





LORD PALMERSTON ON SHIP-BUILDING. 
Iw a recent speech on the navy estimates, 
Lord Palmerston introduced the following 
remarks :-—‘ The first thing to be looked to 
with regard to the navy was the possession of 
a number of efficient ships—efficient, not only 
in number, but in quality. He thought 
the discussion of thisevening had shewn, 
if any doubt existed before, the necessity 
and expediency of calling in the aid of 
science with regard to the construction of 
ships. It was very well for the gallant 
admiral opposite (Sir George Cockburn) to 
say that during the last war, although our 
ships were considered clumsy, and of an un- 
scientific construction, yet that with those 
very ships our sailors overtook the enemy and 
defeated. superior force. This, however, did 
not prove the ships to be good; it only proved 
that our sailors were so expert, enterprising, 
and skilful, that with inferior ships they could 
outsail superior ships, whose crews were less 
skilful, and that our seamen triumphed over 
the difficulties to which they were exposed. 
The French vessels that were taken were uni- 
versally admitted to be far superior to the ships 
by which they had been overtaken and cap- 
tured. Although that might be a fair remi- 
niseence of former glories, it shewed rather 
the superiority of our sailors than the good 
qualities of the ships of thatday. It was well 
known to all who had turned their minds to 
the subject, that there was no problem in 
science or in mathematics more difficult to 
solve than what is the best construction of a 
ship destined for the purposes of war, First 
of all, it was not eagy for the most skilful 
mathematician to tell the form of a solid na 
which was best calculated to go rapidly throug 
a fluid. It was not an easy matter to say what 
would be the floating-line of aship. It was 
not easy to tell beforehand the construction 
which would give the greatest steadiness to a 
ship; nor was it easy to say where would be 
the centre of gravity, or where would be the 
centre of impulse in the rigging, the ascer- 
tainment of which was as necessary for 
the purposes of the ship as the adaptation 
ef the hull to make its progress through 
the water. A practical man could not do 
this, for he could not tell on what prin- 
ciples of construction these qualities depended. 
The scientific man could tell beforehand 
what, upon scientific principles, would produce 
the desired qualities; but if not assisted by an 
able practical man, conversant with stowage, 
arrangement, and trim, the scientific man alone 
would not be able to give such information as 
would afford a good ground for building. Then 
it was said the Admiralty were making experi- 
ments; that they had employed one man to 
build two vessels, and another to build three 
or four ; and that they were ready to attend to 
every suggestion which might be made. That, 
certainly, was very praiseworthy, and, as far 
as it went, it shewed a desire to improve the 
construction of ships of war; but, with all 
deference to the Admiralty, he did not think 
they were possessed of that scientific know- 
ledge which was the only element on which 
the results ought to depend; and instead of 
being content with the costly experiment of 
building large ships by persons who were only 
scietific to a certain , and who did not 


possess the whole of that knowledge which 
was essential to the subject, it would be much 
better to procure the assistance of the most 
eminent scientific men in the country. By 
combining their knowledge with the experience 
of practical men an important progress would 
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be made in building ships, which would then 
be so constructed as to be likely to answer the 
purpose for which they were intended. Theclass 
of steam-vessels required the particular atten- 
tion of the Government, and, he believed, that 
a great improvement would take place in their 
construction. The right hon. baronet said that 
in this respect our naval force was at least upon 
@ satisfactory footing, and that our horse- 
power, compared with that of our nearest 
neighbour, was in the ratio of three to two, 
He (Viscount Palmerston) did not consider 
that to be altogether a satisfactory statement, 
because a comparison of the horse-power did 
not apply to the questlon, for if two parties had 
an unequal number of vessels for the purpose 
of warfare in a narrow sea, the superiority of 
horse-power might not counterbalance that 
inequality of numbers. 








Correspondence. 


THE FIRE AT YORK MINSTER, &e. 


S1r,—Having read with much pleasure the 
interesting article of Mr. James Wylson on the 
late fires at York Cathedral, in which he has 
introduced a brief account of the incendiary 
Jonathan Martin, I feel induced to trouble 
you with this letter, as I knew Martin very well, 
as almost every boy in York did, In the year 
1229, just about the time of the first fire, 1 was 
a little boy at school at York, and frequently 
saw Martin, who was in the habit of hanging 
about the different schools and public places, to 
pick up what he could, either by selling the 
printed accounts of his dreams, or by ballads, 
threads, tapes, knives, combs, and other nic- 
nacks of similar value. In my estimation, he 
was quite as much “a rogue as a fool,” for he 
knew pretty well how to drive a bargain 
favourable to himself; he used often to pay 
the school a visit, and as he was good na- 
tured, and did not mind being pulled} about 
by the boys, he was no unwelcome guest, es- 
pecially if he had any little novelty in his 
basket to tickle their fancy with, although it 
might perchance tempt them to spend more of 
the “ needful” than they otherwise would have 
done. 

His usual dress was that of a poor mechanic, 
over which he wore a clumsy, thick, felty- 
looking great coat, with a large cape and turn- 
up collar, reaching almost up to his eyes; he 
generally had a grizzly beard of a day or two’s 
growth, which, combined with his old slouching 
hatand rolling walk, gave him altogether a very 
eccentric appearance. He used to be a fre- 
quent attendant at the Minster, where I have 
often seen him stalking about, during the en- 
viable half-holidays, when I used to go there, 
more perhaps to listen to the music than for 
any other purpose. 

have seen him in all parts of York, and 
under all circumstances, both sober and under 
the influence of Sir John Barleycorn, to whose 
exhilarating /friendship he had no particular 
objection. 

I saw the fire, and never shall I forget it, as 
it was one of inconceivable grandeur, not so 
much from the vast quantity of flame it 
produced, as from the variety of complexions 
it assumed during its progress; it was re- 
markable for the volumes of thick, white, 
steamy smoke that it emitted, in consequence 
of the large amount of water thrown into it 
acting on the partially consumed stone, which 
seemed to steam up like unslacked lime. 

The Minster yard was deep in water, and 
the effect of the number of men ranged in 
rows, handing buckets of water from one to 
the other, to supply the engines in the interior 
of the building, was strikingly grand, at least 
so it appeared to my boyish imagination; and 
as most of the engines had to pass through the 
water to get to the building, the picturesque 
effect was increased by the firemen standing 
on their engines as they rushed through it in 
their rapid course, one in particular, which 
arrived late (I believe from Leeds), being 
drawn by four white horses, The engine from 
the Cavalry Barracks, just outside the city, 
was one of the earliest that came up, it passed 
me on my road there, in Coney-street, sur- 
rounded by the soldiers running full speed 
with it. 

I saw Martin once or twice after his capture 
in York Castle, as from family connections I 
had access there. It is, I believe, well known 


that a few days before the fire, he was heard 









to state that there would soon be a great fire 
in York, but as nothing was suspected, of course 
no further notice was taken of what he said, 
as he was a chattering gossiping fellow, par- 
ticularly if he could get a patient listener to 
swallow all he had to say about his dreams 
and visions and religious creeds. 

I left York a very few weeks after the fire, 
and have never since had the pleasure to look 
upon the restored gory of my native city ; 
since then the busy hand of improvement has 
been earnestly at work, and swept away many 
of the old land-marks of antiquity, which as a 
genuine son of the Eboracenti, I feel disposed 
to regret, notwithstanding all the advantages 
the improvements may introduce within the 
ancient walls of time-honoured York. tes 
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TERRA COTTA. 

Sir,—Can you tell me were terra-cotta is 
to be obtained? I think a church has lately 
been erected at Bolton-le-Moors, Laneashire, 
entirely with that material. If you, or any of 
your correspondents can inform me if such be 
the case, and if so who manufactured the terra- 
cotta, you will greatly oblige 

Yours obediently, 
A Constant Susscriper. 


*,* The new church at Lever Bridge, near 
Bolton-le-Moors, an elaborate structure in the 
Decorated style, with a spire of open tracery, 
is executed entirely of terra-cotta. Mr. BE. 
Sharp, of Lancaster, the architect of the church, 
under whose superintendence the moulds were 
made, would probably give any information 
that might be required. Mr. Fletcher, of Vale- 
Bank, near the church, superintended the pre- 
paration of the clay and other processes for the 
terra-cotta, and has since established works, 
we believe, for the manufacture of it at Lady- 
shore, near Manchester. A correspondent in- 
forms us that parties are about to commence 
the manufacture of this material near London. 
—Ep. 
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INTERCOLUMNIATION. 

Sir,—I have lately observed the term inter- 
column ,and intercolumns, frequently made use of 
instead of intercolumniation, and intercolumni- 
ations. Which is the more correct mode of 
expression? neither Hosking nor Gwilt gives 
the term intercolumn atall in his glossary ; and 
7 in speaking numerically of the spaces 

etween columns, it seems to me more ac- 
cordant with the analogy of language to de- 
scribe them as so many intercolumns ; inter- 
columniation having a more general and col- 
lective meaning, implying rather the mode of 
spacing the columns thau the actual spaces 
themselves. I have not the means of referring 
to Britton’s “Dictionary of Architecture ;” 
but if I mistake not, he points out the distine- 
tion to be observed between intercolumniation 
and intereolumn, and the authority of so care- 
ful a writer ought to be decisive. 

This may seem a very trifling matter, yet it 
would be as well to have it settled either one 
way or the other, if only for the sake of uni- 
formity. I am, Sir, &c. 

INQUIRER. 

*,* Gwilt, Hosking, Britton, and the “ Ox- 
ford Glossary,” call the clear space between 
two columns an intercolumniation, and do not 
give the word intercolumn. The propriety of 
using the latter term was urged, if we remember 
correctly, by an able writer in the “ Civil En- 
gineer’s Journal ;"’ at this moment, however, 
we cannot hit upon the passage.—Ep. 








Pews.—At a meeting held last week at Ips- 
wich, to consider and decide upon the best 
means to be adopted for affording additional 
accommodation in the church, the following 
resolution was carried with only three dis- 
sentients :—“ That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that the pews in the church should be 
taken down, and open seats, all similar in plan 
and general outline to the one exhibited to this 
meeting, be placed in their stead.” Mr. Fon- 
nereau, the gentleman who proposed the above, 
offered a donation of 200/. towards the con- 
templated alterations. 

Lonnos Mecuanics’ Instirvtion.—A 
meeting will be held in the Lecture Theatre of 
this Institution, on Wednesday next, for the 
purpose of promoting the erection of a new 

ing-room, &ec. The Earl of Radnor will 
take the chair at 12 o'clock precisely. 
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Pliscellanea, 

Ciosr Ben-Rooms.—Long experience has 
convinced me that nothing could be more con- 
ducive to public health, than the ventilation of 
our bed-rooms; multitades of people never 
one single day, for years, rise refreshed in the 
roorning, but always feel weury, oppressed, 


and unwilling to rise on awakening, though | 


feeling lively, well, und unfatigued in the 
eveniog. The commonest of all the causes of 








| 


; 
' 








earners terme 





Giass.—Mr. Ord, M.P., has obtained, by 
order of the House of Cammons, returns of the 
amount of duties charged, and drawbacks paid, 
on glass, and of the quantities imported and 
exported, retained for home consamption, and 
remaining in bond, for the year ending the 5th 
of January, 1845 (in continuation of the ses- 
sional paper No. 200 of the year 1844). It 
appears from this paper that the following 
were the quantities of glass charged and the 


| amount of duty respectively imposed on the 


this oppression and laziness, is the non-venti- | e 
| during the year 1844-45, viz.:—Flint glass, 


lation of our bed-rooms. I believe that this 


rently perennial chronie discomforts, make | 
thousands rise early and refreshed, who now | 


rise, or lie in bed, stupid, unrefreshed, and | 
glass, 345,810 ewt., and 127,024/. 


heavy; prevent innumerable head-aches and 
foul tongues; dissipate the gloomy thoughts 
and despondeney with which so many rise to 
their daily tasks of body or mind; and cause 
many to start up active and alive, who never 
now feel refreshed, and who have, in fact, so 


i 
} 


many attractions of cohesion of comfort between | 
themselves, their beds, and bed-clothes, that | 
their unrevived spirits, from a want of pure | 


air during the ni 
lution, produced by a nameless ailment, of 
which they do not know the real cause, pre- 
vent their ever being able to practise a habit 
of early rising, as it requires too greata daily 
struggle, for which a want of feeling of in- 
ternal habit, disqualifies them. In this way, 
the purity of the air of our bed-rooms stint 
be as great at least, and probably much greater, 
than that of our sitting-rooms, which are 
pretty well ventilated by the constant opening 
of their doors, and the draughts of their fires; 
but even in these, the upper strata of the air 
are very imperfectly changed.— Medical Times. 

Cuoice or Sire ror Towns.—The news- 
papers state that the small town of Graus, in 
Arragon, is threatened with annihilation. A 
portion of the conical rock at the foot of which 
it is seated has, from the effects of the thaw 
after the long-continued frost, begun to sepa- 
rate to the extent of 15,500 cubic metres, or 
20,000 cubic yards. The whole of the inha- 
bitants, seeing the impending danger, have left 
their houses, many of them with so much 
precipitation, that they have not stayed to take 
their furniture with them, An engineer, em- 
ployed by the municipality, has surveyed the 
mountain, and reported that there are no 
means of preventing the fall. 

Farat Accipent at Derpy.—Last week 
a portion of the arch just erected over the 
Mill Fleam, in the Morledge, gave way, and 
buried four persons amongst the ruins, two of 
whom were found, after the lapse of an hour, 
dreadfully mutilated and quite dead. The 
other two succeeded in extricating themselves 
without much injury. This is the second 
fatal accident that has occurred in the erection 
of this arch: the first was about six months 
since, and caused the death of six persons. 

Parxs at Mancuester.—A deputation, 
appointed by the local committee connected 
with these improvements, had an interview 
with Sir Robert Peel last week for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining to what lengths Govern- 
ment is disposed to go in assisting to carry 
out the object. The Premier said that he 
could not at present ask Parliament for a 
larger grant than 3,0002., and that, on condition 
that a Government surveyor be sent down to 
inspect its disposal, and that 30,000/. of the 
local subscription be actually paid up. 

New Episcopa, Caurcosa iN CONNECTION 
wita THE Sarions’ Home.—A public meet- 
ing will be held on Wednesday next at Crosby 
Hall, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of 


taking measures to provide funds for this build- | 
1 | several years to come, are complained of on 


ing, and endowing an Episcopal church for the 
use of seamen of the Port of London. The 
Earl of Haddington, first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, will preside. 

Srone Anrar anp Craepence Tasie.— 
Both of these innovations have been removed 
from the Round Chareh at Cambridge, by the 
churchwardens, who received a monition to 
that effect from the Archdeacon at Ely. The 
church will, therefore, very shortly be re- 
opened for divine service. 

Westminster Bripce.—Reports are in 
circulation to the effect that Westminster 
Bridge is in a very insecure condition, and that 
Mr. Barry will, after all, see it replaced by a 
structure more in accordance with the new 
senate house. 


t, and their habitual irreso- | 


simple plan would entirely cure many appa- | 9,529,2941b., 


different descriptions of glass in England 


and 55,2711. ; plate glass, 
29,765 ewt., and 93,759/.; crown glass, 99,180 
ewt., and 382,710; German sheet glass, 
31,560 ewt., and 121,782/.; common bottle 
The quan- 
tities exported upon which drawback was 
allowed were of flint glass, 11,277 ewt.; of 
plate glass, 116,955 feet; of crown glass in 
tables, 1,527 cwt.; of crown glass in panes, 
6,661 ewt.; of German sheet glass, 7,656 ewt. ; 
and of common bottle glass, 213,056 ewt. It 
further appears, that the quantities of glass 
retained for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1844-45 were, of flint 


| glass, 83,712 ewt. ; of plate glass, 24,405 ewt. : 





of crown glass, 93,347 ewt.; of German sheet 
glass, 23,175 cwt.; and of common bottle 
glass, 193,108 ewt. The net amount of duty 
received thereon amounted to the sum of 
645,7151. The amount of drawback or allow- 
ance on glass for the use of churches daring 
the year 1844-45 was 1,343/. The quantities 
imported into the United Kingdom during the 
same period, from various countries of Europe, 
&e., were,—of crown or any window glass not 
exceeding one-ninth of an inch in thickness, 
6,680 ewt.; of Germano sheet glass, white or 
coloured, 1,280 ewt.; of all glass one-ninth 
of an inch in thickness—all silvered or polished 
glass, of whatever thickness—and plate glass, 
however small each pane, plate, or sheet, 
13,915 square feet (superficial measure); and 
of flint and cut glass, 2,853 cwt. The quan- 
tities exported from the United Kingdom of 
the same description of glass as those which 
we have already enumerated above were re- 
spectively, 6,241 ewt.; 906 cwt.; 16,971 
square feet; and 1,448 ewt. The quantities of 
British glass exported from England in 1844- 
45 were,—of flint, 11,277 ecwt.; of plate, 
116,955 feet; of crown, in tables, 1,526 ewt. ; 
of crown, in panes, 6,661 ewt.; of German 
sheet glass, 17,695 ewt.; and of common 
bottle glass, 213,056 ewt. 

Transit THRovcH Eoypt.—Mr. Galloway, 
of London, has made his report on the pro- 
posed Suez Railway. It is understood that 
he has offered to guarantee the completion of 
the work within eighteen months, and that the 
cost, ineluding all, shall not exceed 350,000/. 
His report speaks favourably of the facilities 
which exist for the easy formation of a 
railway and for obtaining necessary materials 
along the line. It does not apprebend any 
serious inconvenience from the presence of 
drift-sand. It states the levels to be so 
moderate and gradual, that in only two por- 
tions of the entire line will embankments and 
cuttings of any serious extent be rendered ne- 
cessary. It contemplates having the terminus 
from the river, at Boulac, and the other to 
terminate in a jetty, a little to the westward of 
Suez, and about a mile distant from the ships’ 
anchorage ; thus saving foar miles in the com- 
munication between the roadstead and the 
shore as at present. The line as surveyed will 
be 88 miles. 

Acousrics.—The temporary Law Courts 
with which Palace-yard and Westminster Hall 
are disfigured, and will be, it is supposed, for 


account of the difficulty with which sound is 
transmitted. An investigation into the cause 
of this might be advantageous. 

Woop-Carvine.—Mr. Jordan, late keeper 
of the mining records in the Museum of Eco- 
nomie Geology, bas invented a new method of 
carving in wood by means of machinery, and 
has obtained a patent for it. 

Tor Berrisn Assoctation.—A_ pablie 
meeting was held last Tuesday at the Town 
Hall, Cambridge, for the purpose of int- 
ing a committee to make preparations for the 
reception of the British Association in Jane. 

Hounecerrorp Suspension Batpor.—The 
opening of this bridge has been deferred till 
a next, the ist of May. 
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Testimoniat to Ma. Burrrow, F.S.A. 


—A prelimi to int @ com- 
mittee to peg the testimonial to 
Mr. Britton was held on Thursday last, too 


late in the da Sor we Sa peers epee 
in our pened number. e shall allude to it 
next week, and in the meantime invite our 
readers to co-operate with the committee, 

Mancuester Scuoo. or Desiox.—The 
Council have just announced their intention to 
hold during the vacation in August next, an 
exhibition of specimens of manufacture and in- 
dustrial art, in connection with the drawings 
to be produced by the students in competition 
for the prizes. 

New AppointMent.—The Queen has beer 
ogee to appoint John C. Millward, Esq., to 

e Assistant Civil Architect for the island of 

Mauritius. 

Town-Hact, Cotcuester.—The new hall 
is to be opened on the Ist of May. 











fenders. 


Tenvers for church to be called the All-Saint’s 
Charch, St. John’s Wood,—under the direction of 
Thomas Little, Esq., architect,—for the body of the 
church only. 

Mansfield.......... £6,480 


Winsland.........-. 6,447 
Higgs and Son...... 6,266 .. £6,136 
Burton.....s.ece.- 5,878 .. 6,138 


Separate amounts of the two lowest, shew the 
cost if executed in Kentish Rag-facing. 














NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers 


For the supply of Materials to the Commis- 
sioners of the Metropolis Roads. 

For providing, squaring, and laying new York 
Paving and Granite Carb, &c., for the Commis- 
sioners under the Bedford Pa Act, St. Pancras. 

For various i F Joiners’ Works 
required to be done at the new Workhouse, Birch- 


| field-wood, Saubridge, Kent. 


Vor the Masonry Work of several Viaducts and 
Bridges. 

For performing the several works in building a 
new Workhouse at Tenterden. 

For supplying her Majesty’s Dock-yards with 
soft melting pig-iron. 

For the supply and delivery in Bristol of about 
300 tons of cast-iron Water-pipes, of various di- 
mensions, from 7 inches downwards, with certain 
elbows, nozzles, &c. 

For the formation and completion of a new 
Drain, being about eleven miles ee tesa ards 
wide, and five yards deep, for the Middle el 
Drainage Commissioners. Also for the erection of 
a Staunch, several Bridges of wood with brick 
abutments, together with the necessary culverts, 
and other works. 

For the performance of the Works connected 
with the erecting of the new Pier at Penzance. 

For the erection of the Borough Gaol, Bir- 
mingham. 

For the supply of 1,200 lineal yards of 11-16ths 
best attested, close, short-linked Chain. 

For the erection of a Building in London for a 
highly-patronized purpose, at the estimated cost of 
about 30,0007, 


snieilienisesiie 
COMPETITIONS. 
Plans for a Church to be erected within the 
Borough of Kingston-upon- Hall. 


Plans, sections, and elevations for a Terminus, 
and other requisite accompanying offices, for the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland. 

——— 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &. 
BY AUCTION. 

At Ipswich: 15 Logs of 
Honduras Mahogany, of 
dimensions; 4 pieces of 0 pieces of 
Cedar, and a few lots of Maple and Rosewood 


Veneers. 

At the Timber-yard, i 
Church, London ; 3,200 Pine 
Battens, 849 brag Fey 
and Planks, 120 Yellow 
14,000 feet of three-quarter inch and half 
Pine Boards, &c. . 

250,000 Building Bricks, 40,000 
&e.; now at Sherborne 
London. 























Deities tenor + 








eae mares 
At Patcham, near Brighton: a large of 
Railway Materials; the whole of the Iron is of Staf- 
fordshire manufacture. 
BY TENDER. 


A Virgin Forest of Valuable Timber in Wala- 
chia. The principal part of the Trees is Oak. The 
said Forest may prodace about 500,000 cubic feet 
of Timber. 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Monnay, April 28,—Geographical, 3, Water- 
loo-place, 84 p.m. ; British Architects, 16, Gros- 
venor-street, 8 p.m. ; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, 8 p.m. 

Tvurspay, 29.—Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, 8 e.m.; Zoological, Hanover-square 
(anniversary), 1 p.m. 

Wepnespay, 30.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
8 p.m. ; Geological, Somerset-house, 8} p.m. 

Tuvaspay, May 1.—/orticultural, 21, Regent- 
street (anniversary), 1 p.m.; Zvolegical, Hano- 
ver-square, 3 P.M.; Antiguaries, Somerset-house, 
8 P.M. 

Faipay, 2.— Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, 8} P.m.; Botanical, 20, Bedford-street, 


Covent-garden, 8 p.m. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* Lavinia.”"— We feel greatly indebted for our 
correspondent's attention, and regret much that the 
drawings are not sufficiently precise for publica- 
tion. They will, however, be useful to us in 
another way. 

“ Patent Hand-rails.’’—J. Melville, of 64, 
John-street, Fitzroy-square, will give information 
on the subject. 

“J. M.’’—J¢t is unnecessary for us to call, as we 
know your work, although we had forgotten the 
name. 

“W.J.S.""—We shall be glad to hear more of 
the proposed manufactory. We can hardly afford 
time to visit it until it is in operation. 

“ B. B.'s "’ suggestions shali not be lost sight of. 

“ C. T.,”” Norwich.—Next week. We shall 
be happy to hear from him, although we cannot 
promise space every week, and will gladly send 
him copies witout charge. 

** New Church at Winchester.’’—Sereral archi- 
tects wish to know how many tenders were received, 
and what was the amount of the lowest. 

“A Builder.”"—IJf you give the district surveyor 
notice of your intention to do certain works he 
will inform you if there is any objection to them, 
He is certainly not bound to give you information 
if the work is merely problematical. 

“J. Dale.’—Puliam's manufactory is at Hod- 
desdon. 

«‘E. M., a bricklayer,” is thanked for his in- 
JSormation. 

“N, C."—We fully agree with our correspon- 
dent, that ‘there are few practical subjects of 
greater importance than the construction of chim- 
neys,”’ with reference to the causes and remedy for 
their smoking, and that it is very imperfectly 
understood. His suggestion shall be considered. 
We shall be glad to receive remarks relative to 
it, also the names of any works upon the subject. 

‘A Subscriber from the First,”’ next week. 

Received—An Adherer to Stipulations. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Arts. 
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oS BUILDING GROUND in 
kK the heart of the City TO BE LET on a Building 
Lease. The site comprises Founders’ Hal), Lothbury (ex- 
tending from East to West 70 feet, and from North to South 
36 feet , and a further im connection with it, suitable 
for purposes of an additional entrance to the premise’. Par- 
tieulars may be obtained by applying at the Founders’ Com- 
pany’s offices, or to J. B. Gardiner, Esq., architect, 4, Bank 
Chambers, Lothbury, where a plan of the premises may be 
seen, 

OTICE, — INVENTORS desirous of 
le obtaining LOANS ON or of SELLING their IN- 
VENTIONS, or Patents, should P te Mr. M. JOSCELIN 
COOKE, at the OFFICE for Ph ENTS. 20, Half Meon- 
street, London, where English and og 5 Patents are ob- 
tained, and i esi registered. An INDEX is kept for 
inspection of all Patents for the last century; 
also copies of every Patent of importance. Instructions to 
Inventors and a list of charges gratis on application. 

OFFICE FOR PATENTS REMOVED FROM No. 16 
TO 117 CHANCERY-LANE. 
RACTICAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN to 
parties taking Letters Patent, by Mr. J, WILSON, 
Engineer and Patent Agent. Gescription of business 
relating te or connected with Patents, Registration of De- 
signe Patent Agency, &c., conducted at his offices, 117, 
CHANCERY-LANE, opposite Carey-street. ‘ 
entered inte with parties wishing 
patented er registered inventions. Every necessary infor- 
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MARTIN'S PATENT CEMENT. 
TO ARCHITECTS, — AND PAINTERS IN 


TEVENS and SON, PATENTEES and 


SOLE MANUFACTURE to 
announce that this beautiful pone Shas tee en 

their most sanguine 
a& great 


at a degree of excellence far 

expectations, For all internal work it possesses 
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been used for many of the prize frescos lately 
Westminster Hall. It will bear an int 





col ont for hardness, durability, and economy, cannot | 


1986, DRURY-LANE, LONDON. 


Agent for i and Manchester, Mr.R Part, 11, 
Atherton’s-buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 





STOCKTON LIAS CEMENT, 


ANUFACTURED upon principles laid 
down in Majér General Pasley’s Essay on Li 
= Cements.—It cpr B —— Stone Cane eat ewe 
nowledged superior q > from vegetation, does not 
erack, and is well adapted for every description of modelling 
and casting. It has heen extensively used at the Earl of 
Macclesfield’s, Ensham-hall, by C. Barry, Esq. ; at Sir F. 
Shuckburgh’s, Shuckburgh-hall, by H. E. Kendall, Esq. ; 
for Works now in progress at Marbury-hall, Cheshire ; and 
for many of the Mansions erected during last Summer in the 
vicinity of London. 
WILMCOTE LIAS CEMENT, 


Is of inferior colour to the above, from containing oxide of 


iron, but of very Superior Quality for Tunnels, Sewers, and 
Hydraulic Purposes ; its use is stipulated for by Mr. John 
Roe, Engineer of Sewers, London. 
GROUND LIAS LIME, 

For Concrete, and every description of Hydraulic Work, for 
which purposes it has been used at Woolwich and Chatham 
Dock Yards, the London Docks, New Exchange, Hunger- 
ford Suspension Bridge, Westminster Bridge, Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, Mothers Sewers, Regent and Grand 
Junction Canals, Wood Paving Companies, London and Bir- 


mingham vay Company, for Works in the Alster at | 
iel and Altona Railway, and various Sea 
' 


Hamburgh, the 
Walis, &c. 


At R. Greaves’s Works, Stockton, near Southam, War- 


penn and at No.2, South Wharf, Paddington, Lon- 
on. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL. 

OHNS and COS PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the positive advantages 
possessed by this Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off. It will form a complete 

Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 

resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it. It never 

requires either to be painted or coloured, It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 

It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 

It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 


Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates | 


at any season. It will adhere to any substanee, even to 


Wood, Iron, or Glass. It will carry a larger Proportion of | 


Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 


comes perfect when other Cements begin to perish. It may | 


be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 


tions for ure being very clear and distinct. The first cost of | 


this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but withall the above-named extraordinary and 


valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in point of | 


economy. 


Architeéts and Builders who have used this Cement have | 


declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 


preferred. se 
Specimens may be seen, anda Prospectus fully describing 


the Cement and its mode of application, tocether with a | 


volume of Testimonials from every font of the Kingdom, ma: 
be obtained on application to MANN and CO., SOLE 
AGENTS for the Patentees, 5, Maiden-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London: of whom also may be had. 


JOHNS and CO’S PATENT STONE-COLOUR | 


STUCCO PAINT, ly intended for Painting over ex- 
terior Walls of Houses that have been covered with Roman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and disco- 
loured. It is in ewr/ way better suited for this purpose than 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in flakes, 
being in direct chemical! opposition with Cement; whereas 
MESSRS. JOHNS and CO's PATENT PAINT having an 
affinity for Stueco, binds itself with it, stopping the suction, 
thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and in the 


finish producing a pure stone-like effect, produceable by no | 
other Paint whatever. It is cheap in its application,—and | 
any Painter, in any climate, even in the | 
i | of Brushes, forwarded on application. Established 1777. 


may be used by a L 
most exposed Marine situations, 


Bp Mer Miaicsip's 


IT DOES NOT THROW OUT | 


upon dry work within four | 
applicable for walls or | 

es, skirting, or flooring; and is | 
Se ee ot ee ne Sues 


CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 





Se 


| A TKINSONS CEMENT.—The public is 
respectfully informed, that the price of this very ex- 
| cellent Cement, which has now been in’ use for Architecture 
, and Engineering works upwards of thirty years, is reduced to 
| 2a. 3d. per bushel, and may be had in any quantity at Wyatt, 
| Parker, and Co.’s Whazt, Holiand-street, Surrey side of 
| Blackfriars-bridge. 
N.B.—This Cement being of a light colour, requires no arti- 
| ficial colouring or painting, and may be used for stueco with 
_ three parts its own quantity of sand, 





Ké ENE’S PATENT MARBLE 
CEMENT.—The Patentees of this composition beg 
to refer to the British Museum, the Royal Exchange, the new 
works at Bethlem Hospital, Greenwich Hospital, and the Co- 
liseum in the Regent’s-park, as buildings finished or in pro- 
| gress, in which Keene’s Cement has been used as an internal 
stuceo. Its superiority to common plastering consists in its 
extreme hardness, the rapidity with which it dries, which 
ities fit it to receive paint or other finishing sooner 

an other water Cement, 

When employed for skirtings, architrave, and other 
mouldings, in place of wood, it as dry-rot, is impervious 
to vermine, prevents the spread of fire, and is more eco- 
nomical in its application than the material for which it thus 
becomes the substitute. 

Confirmation of these statements is to be found in the 
almost universal adoption of Keene’s Cement for Skirting 
and Hall flooring in the new houses on the Hyde Park Estate, 
where its application is to be seen to the fullest advan- 





tage. 

In Liverpool and Manchester, Keene’s Cement has in 
| several cases been used for the covering of the fire-proof 
warehouse floors, where its lightness and hardness give it the 
preference over tiles and flagging. which are much heavier, 
and pecessarily leave the floor intersected with numerous 
; joints, whilst Keene’s Cement is laid down in one unbroken 
| surface. 

The high polish and marble-like hardness of which this 
| Cement is susceptible render it the most suitable material 
for the manufacture of Scagliola. 

Patentees, J. B. WHITE & SONS, Millbank-street, 
| Westminster, Manufacturers of Roman and Portland 
| Cement. 

Depot in Liverpool, 36, Seel-street, James Woods, Agent. 








i 

OON’S IMPROVED CHIMNEYS.— 

i Samples of the Bricks to form the Circular Flue, 
now coming into general use, also those invented by Clark 

' and Reed for a similar purpose, may be seen at the Patentee’s 
Western Depét, New-road, near Tottenham-court-read, 
where may be procured the Metal Bars and Throats, also 
the much-approved Caps for the prevention of Smoky Chim- 
neys, without causing adjoiming flues to smoke, or producing 
the noise so generally complained of, arising from a large 
surface of metal being exposed to the action of the wind. 

Licences are granted to Brick and Tile Makers for manu- 

facturing the Bricks and Tiles, throughout the United King- 
dom, by application as above, or to Mr. ELIAS DORNING, 

| 27, Crose-street, Manchester. 





Gs TRACING-PAPER.—It is 
@ warranted to take Ink, Oil, or Water colour, and 
is sold by MESSRS. ROBERSON AND CO, SOLE 
AGENTS, 51, LONG-ACRE, at the following cash prices: — 
THIN TRACING-PAPER. 
60 by 40, at 147. Os. per Ream, or 15s. Od. per Quire. 
40 by 30, at 7/, Os, +e 7s. Od, an 
| 80by 20, at 34. 15s. pr 4s, Od. a 
THICK TRACING-PAPER. 
40 by 30, at 14/. 6s. per Keam, or 15s. 6d. per Quire, 
30 by 20, at 7/. 10s. - 8s. Od. ae 
N.B,—Every sheet is stamped with the Initials of the 
Manufacturer, 
| ‘This beautiful and unequalled article is allowed to be the 
cheapest and most useful Paper hitherto introduced to the 
) pubhe, as will be best proved by a trial. 





PAINTING BRUSHES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
I.5. KENT awvd CQ, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
| Offer to Painters, Builders, &c., Painting Brushes of a 
| quality far superior to those generally offered for sale, to 
| which they beg to call the attention of all who prefer quality 
and durability to apparent cheapness. 
900000.—7 in. Dusters. 
e00000.—7 in. ditto, extra. 
0000.— Ground Brushes. 
Plasterers’ Brushes. 
Distemper ditto. Ground and Unground. 
Sash Tools, and Common Tools. 
Tar Brushes and Masons’ Brushes, and ali other 
Brushes used by Painters and Artists. 
Lists of Prices of Painting Brushes, and of all other kinds 


mS Repal Actiers Patent. 


McNEILL and Co. of Lamb’s Buildings, Bunhill Row, London, Manufacturers and 


@ ONLY Patentees of 


THE PATENT ASPHALTED FELT, FOR BOOTING 
HOUSES, VERANDAHS, SHEDS, &e. 
to call the attention of the Trade to their ROOFING FELT, which has been exhibited at the great Agricultural 


sabes af England, Scotland, and I 


, and OBTAINED Tux rRize, for being the best and cheapest article for 


Roofing. Its advantages are lightness, warmth, durability, and economy. It is impervious to rain, snow, and frost, and 
a 0 AP a of heat and wh The Felt can be cut to any length, by 32 inches wide. The price is only One Penny per 


. Samy ith fall directions aa to ite uses and the manner 
re Saree Noblemen, and 


town ot country, A By) Felt, for covering Boilers, &c., is also manufactured, by which a saving of 


of seven years’ experi , from Architects, 
to any part of the 


about 25 cent. in fuel is effected. DE are 


RESENTATION. 


it, with TESTIMONIALS, some of them 
m, who have extensively used it, sent free 


to send their orders DIRECT to the 


ally 
FACTORY, as the eurest means of a ee ee eee en et ie engten best suited to their roofs. They 
where 


are likewise CAUTIONED AGAINST 3 
Tuk oniy works in Great Britain 


LAMB’S-BUILDINGS, BUNHILL-ROW, LONDON. A 
allowed Trade. 


to the 


is made are F. MeNEILL and Co.’s Manufactories, 
Specimen Roof to be seen at the Factory. A liberal Discount 
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